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Most people want the comfort of modern amenities—but few like the towers that bring 
the power to work them. What's the answer? Return to lamplight, peat fires and the 
washing tub? Bury the power lines and do away with the towers altogether? Attractive 
idea—just possible too, but at 17 times the cost—with its inevitable effect on your bill. 
For the foreseeable future, transmission towers must stay. But they cannot be planted 
just anywhere. An Act of Parliament charges the Central Electricity Generating Board 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply, while pre- 
serving visual amenity as far as possible. Power lines are planned with forethought—by 
men who are as anxious as you are to keep this land green, pleasant... and up-to-date, 


who make and supply electricity to 12 Area Electricity Boards in England 
and Wales (which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 


Write for a copy of “' Preserving Amenities " to The Central Electricity Generating Board, 54Winsley Street, London, W.1. 62 
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Challenge of Our Time 


The Outlook for Neutralism 


ae By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


\, NE of the most striking features of the past ten years has — 


been the way the young nations have chosen to be neutral 
and uncommitted. This trend has grown steadily 
stronger, and both the western world and the com- 
munist bloc are increasingly aware that the future of each of them 
_= --'may be determined by what happens in the neutral countries of 
_ Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Apart from the attitudes of the 
sane traditional European neutrals, Sweden and. Switzerland, neutral- 
ism, as I mean it in the wider context, is in fact a product both 
--- of the Cold War and of the ending of the colonialist era. Countries 
___and peoples who have formed part of the western colonial empires 
want to remain independent, and free, as well, from any kind of 
imperialism. They thus instinctively reject close association with 
the communists, just as they reject anything which they feel 
_ means continued dependence on the West. Neutralism is, I feel, 
the natural expression of modern nationalism in terms of inter- 
national relations. Neutralism is the full flowering of that spirit 
_ of nationhood which has carried so many countries in recent years 
at breakneck speed along the road to independence. The difficulty 
= of being uncommitted is to recognize where help from either of 
the great power blocs ends and where attempted influence begins. 
____ And in this the communist side may have an advantage of novelty, 
_ of having arrived on the scene only fairly recently. But the fact 
that the neutrals want above all else to be neutral is one of the 
ures of the modern age. 


Se 


Looking back over the past ten years, the comparison between 
then and now is striking. In the early nineteen-fifties, the neutrals 
were somewhat fewer than they are today and certainly much 
less aware of their own strength. They had not recognized either 
the extent of their own potential common interests or the effective 
power which they could exercise through the United Nations, if 
they joined together in voting and expressing their views about the 
major issues confronting the world. There was in fact a tendency 
for the neutrals to be bullied by both sides. There was a tendency 
for both the West and the communists to treat the neutrals as 
unreliable unless they toed the line. Thus, while the communists 
worked to overthrow virtually every government which did not 
accept the leadership of Moscow, the West undoubtedly also felt 
inclined to give more help to those countries which looked like 
siding definitely against the communist bloc. The result was 
that although the fully neutral country did receive a certain 
amount of economic assistance, it felt driven against its will to 
associate either with one side or with the other. ~ 

The chief exponent of the Western point of view at this period 
was the American Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
Dulles believed that the fundamental issue of our time was the 
struggle between communism and the free world. Hence, certainly 
at the beginning, he felt that any country which refused to con- 
tribute support to the anti-communist cause was behaving in an 
immoral way; later Mr. Dulles changed more than many people 
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--- 1954 onwards. Suddenly, after ¢ 


settlement in Indo-China, ar 
- munism and anti-communism were two different things. As the 
violent phase of the Cold War ended, both sides began to con- 
centrate more on political rivalry, trying to win over the newly 
-. independent states instead of threatening them. This gave a 
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new confidence to countries like India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and Egypt, and the outcome was the Bandung Conference. of 
1955. There was also a sharp change in the attitude of Com- 
munist China, whose Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, came and 
played a leading role in all the- Bandung discussions in order to 
associate China with the new mood of the under-developed 
and uncommitted world. For the first time, in fact, the neutral 
nations realized that they constituted the floating voters of the 
world. It was they who held the keys to the way in which world 
opinion as a whole might be shaped. This is still ES basis on which 
I see the outlook for neutralism today. 

The trend towards the increasing importance of teneselees zard 
neutralism has been reinforced by two developments. One has been 
the conscious creation by the neutrals themselves of the sense of 
being a distinct element in the world; this helps them to take the 
initiative at the United Nations and gives even the smallest and 
newest state a feeling that world opinion will not allow it to be 
pushed around by larger powers. The other development is the 
emergence of Africa. Not only have so many new countries come 
into being—with more to come—but there is also the fresh clash 
of interest in Africa between the great power blocs and indeed 
between the African states themselves; this was shown by the 
recent conference of five African governments at Casablanca last 
oun and of twenty African governments at Monrovia in May. 


Three Points of View © a 

To the communists, Africa represents a vital section of the 
ork which they must win to their side if they are going to 
isolate and finally dominate the highly industrialized nations of the 
West. For the West, as a result, there is inevitably an intense desire 
not to see Africa go communist, whatever else may happen. To 
the Africans themselves, on the other hand, the whole logical 


development of their own paths to independence is that they 


should reject both communism and any close association with the 
West, however friendly some of them undoubtedly are to their 
former colonial rulers. Thus, if in the past few years neutralism 
has seemed to many an African intellectual to be mainly the 
rejection of old-style Western colonialism, it now seems to mean 
the equal rejection of any attempt at communist domination. 

I doubt whether neutralism would be as positive as it is if 
there had never been the Cold War. And one future challenge to 
the neutrals themselves will be how far they can continue to pursue 
this policy of political separation from the more developed and 
older national states, particularly if the conditions of the Cold 
War alter fundamentally. Admittedly, there is no immediate 
prespect of this happening. But one wonders what the position 
might be, for instance, if in a few years’ time the present rift 
between the two principal communist powers, the Soviet Union 
and China, became deep enough to drive the Soviet Union into 
seeking closer ties with the West. Would the neutrals then continue 


' to hold aloof from both sides equally? Or would there be a 


tendency to move closer to the Chinese point of view, because 
they feel that China is sharing with them the experience of self- 
development. Indeed there have already been one or two interesting 
examples of this in Africa. In West Africa, and for a time in the 


_ Congo, there have been both Soviet and Chinese missions, and 


it has been clear that the Chinese have got on better than the 
Russians with African opinion. 
Neutralism started as a matter oe convenience and emotion. 


But it has developed, and may well develop further, into a more 


distinct and specific philosophy of its own. Indeed, this prospect 
struck some participants as well as observers at the Bandung 
Conference of Asian and African powers as long ago as 1955. 


Some of those present felt that they had witnessed the birth of a_ 


fundamentally new force in the world, and they compared 


Bandung with Magna Carta or the Gettysburg Address. After — 


Bandung a number of the neutral leaders appeared more tolerant 
of the difficulties, not only of each other, but in certain cases also 


Casablanca group give t 


- Secretary-General. On the other hand, the idea that this troika, 
or group of three, should always enable any one of the three to 


play. For the last five or six yt 
been growing in imp 
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munists and the Monrovi 
leaning may be too strong 
between Egypt and Iraq has continued £ to 5 nee Agee unity, ie 
without leading as yet, however, to any ideological conflict; both 
President Nasser’s United Arab Republic and General Kassem’s be “ 
Iraq are being simultaneously abused by Moscow radio, while 
both also hold themselves at arm’s length from the West. This — 4 a 
is healthy in so far as the “Moscow attacks on the United Arab 
Republic, for instance, have confirmed that President “Nasser : 
does not want to find himself ‘trapped i in the communist web. 


A Danger from Minority Groups Th ry ; tees 

In the long run, nevertheless, the role of the! Beha must cia 
depend on the attitudes of the great powers almost as much as on 
themselves. To take the West first, I believe that the general trend — 
of opinion here is towards seeing positive advantages in the exist- 
ence of neutral states, so long as they are genuinely neutral. What? x 
the West fears is that neutrality should be exploited by a minority : 
group in any of the ostensibly neutral countries, a minority group 
either openly communist or supported by the communists, so 
that a so-called neutral state becomes in fact a kind of satellite 
of the communist bloc. This has been the danger in Laos. There— 
in Laos—it has not, admittedly, always been only the communists 
who have attempted to undo any genuine neutrality. But, since 
the change of Administrations in Washington and the policy OF 3} 
much more open support for a neutral Laos adopted by President 
Kennedy, it has mainly been the communist-organized Pathet- 
Lao which has made a mockery of any serious talk of genuine 
neutralism in Laos. “a 

For the West, there has in the past been a particular problem — 
in the supply of aid to neutrals. But today the outlook for Ameri- 
can help to genuine neutrals is improving. A good many people 
both in the United States and here in Britain now acknowledge 
that it is not much good building up a country, if its political 
structure breaks down nevertheless. Accordingly, since the concept — 
of neutralism clearly does have such a wide appeal to nationalists 
in most of the newly emerging states in the world, it seems increas- 
ingly logical in the West to help such countries to stand on their 
wn feet by supplying them with the necessary means to do so. 

The communist point of view, however, is not at the moment 
so clear. On the one hand, the experience Mr. Khrushchev had 
in the Congo crisis, when the attitudes of some of the Asian — 
and African countries in the United Nations ‘undoubtedly thwarted 
certain of the communist ‘plans, has made him revise his view 
about the concept of neutralism and seems to have prompted him ; 
to invent his so-called troika system to take over the work of the 
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Public “Spanien or deed Might? ; ~* ae 

My own feeling is that, as it is becoming more and "more 5 
accepted that global nuclear war would be disastrous to every ES 
body, the importance of public opinion in the world is growing, — oe 
compared with mere a might. Today, the votes in the 7 oy 
United Nations may not y force of Ia 
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Market 


By TOM SOPER 


N the course of the prolonged public debate which has gone 

on since the Treaty of Rome was signed four years ago— 

the debate which culminated in the Prime Minister’s state- 

ment of July 31—discussions about the Common Market 
have centred on Europe, on our relations to the Six, and on the 
position of such older Commonwealth countries as New Zealand. 
Surprisingly little has been said about the position of African 
countries, and even in Parliament last week scant attention was 
given to them. Their omission is particularly surprising in view 
of the fact that Africa’s position is crucial. Parts of the continent 
are already an integral part of the Common Market and the effect 
of this has been to project the European division between the Six 
and the rest on to the continent of Africa. 

Obviously, in the light of the amount of technical and economic 
aid which is needed for Africa, this could be wasteful, costly, and 
even perhaps politically dangerous. Certainly Africa has been 
divided in this way for a long time, but the effect of the Common 
Market is to strengthen and make more rigid existing divisions 
—to reinforce history. Now that we have decided to enter into 
negotiations with the Six, we should take a careful look at the 
effect. of the Common Market upon their associated African 
countries. Historically, France, Belgium, and also Germany have 
had direct responsibilities in Africa for a long time and the new 
economic framework that has been hammered out among the Six 
takes this into account. 

But not only are there historical reasons for this close associa- 
tion; there are geographical ones too. If you look at the map you 
will see that no foreign power separates the Six from their African 
associates. What does separate them is the Mediterranean, but 
with the speed and power of modern communications the western 
part of the Mediterranean could be well regarded as a lake 
bordered by members of the same alliance—a link rather than 
a barrier. 

Economically, too, Europe and Africa have become naturally 
complementary. Roughly three-quarters of the imports of the 
French community come from the French franc area and three- 
quarters of its exports go to it. For the sterling area it is some- 
thing like a half: and the former Belgian Congo, in spite of the 
operation of the Berlin Treaties, sent over half its exports to 
Belgium and received nearly 40 per cent. of its imports from 
there. Africa provides Europe with raw materials—copper, cocoa, 
sisal, coffee, cotton, and the like—and receives in return the 


d sisal being dried in Tanganyika 
3 pana : tographs: 7. Allan Cash 


Two of the raw materials with which Africa supplies Europe: copper 
ready for loading at Beira, Mozambique— 


products of manufacturing and heavy industry: the sort of thing 
she needs for consumption now or as a basis for future develop- 
ment—bicycles to bulldozers. 

The essence of a Common Market is the creation of a customs 
union among the member states. But such a union, with its free 
movement of goods, capital, and people, must then erect a 
common external tariff around it. Otherwise goods could 
enter the lower tariff countries of the group and be transported 
duty-free to their ultimate destinations. The only way round 
this would be to adopt extremely complicated rules of origin. 
Exports from African territories have always enjoyed duty-free 
entry into their own metropolitan powers: the result of the 
Treaty of Rome has been to extend this advantage to all the 
European members of the Six. By the end of the twelve-year 
adjustment period, exports of cocoa from French West Africa, 
for instance, will be able to enter German or Italian markets on 
exactly the same basis as they enter the French market. And in 
time we may. not be thinking in terms of a German or French, 
Italian or Benelux market, but just of a European one. The Six 
will have merged into ‘The One’. This would mean that former 
French territories, for example, would acquire unhindered access 
to a dynamic and expanding economy of 160,000,000 people 
where previously they were confined to a national market of 
perhaps less than 50,000,000. 

I find it hard to see how African leaders or anyone else can 
jibe at this as imperialism, and yet they do. Dr. Nkrumah, for 
instance, only recently seemed to regard the whole plan as a 
neo-imperialistic plot and an attempt to keep Africans perpetually 
condemned to being hewers of wood and drawers of water. This 
attitude seems to me extraordinary: the one thing all these 


wea "developing countries must have 
income, and foreign exchange is vit 
. _ whether their exports are raw material 
_ people are prepared to pay, I fail to see what is lost by being 
the hewer of it—the only point is that, whatever the product, it 


must command high prices. These exports must provide the 
means of getting the goods needed from Europe; then, and only 


then, can Africa start to build up its own industries. Here again 


they ‘have nothing to lose by association with the Common Market. 
A clause in the Treaty of Rome gives the associated countries the 


‘right to protect their industries by tariffs against the Six pro- 


vided each one of the Six is treated in the same way. 
That, then, is the trading side of the medal, but—and it is 
every bit as important—there is the Common Market programme 


of public investment in the associated territories. Through a 


protocol to the treaty known as the Implementing Convention a 
special development fund amounting to $581,000,000 has been 
set up. Over a third of this has been contributed by Germany. 
This fund can be used by any of the associated overseas countries 
but nearly 90 per cent. of it has been earmarked for the French 
African Community. The normal procedure is for the overseas 
government to channel its request through the government of the 
European Power whose dependency they once were. And I should 
perhaps stress that this protocol is not part of the treaty proper. 
It carries the special provision that it is to function for five years 
and then to be reviewed. 

There is another tremendous gain offered to the African asso- 
ciates of the Six. That is the so-called right of establishment. 
Under the Treaty of Rome nationals of any member of the Six 


can set up business in any other of the member countries. They | 


have the right ‘to engage in and carry on non-wage earning 
activities and also to set up and manage enterprises and in par- 
ticular companies ’. In the Implementing Convention this right is 
extended to include the associate territories. 
There is no doubt that the combination of a significant part 
of Europe with a significant part of Africa-is a formidable one. 
And so long as British or ex-British territories are not included 
there is bound to be some restlessness and dissatisfaction, despite 
Dr. Nkrumah. If you really want anyone to show interest in 
something, all you need do is to exclude him, and the tariff rates 
against non-members, although not at all high, undoubtedly are 
an obstacle. They mean that any increased European demands for 
cocoa or coffee and the like would clearly look first to the 
associated territories. Trade would be channelled in their direction 
and the investment fund will underpin this still further, and as 
money which is received from the fund set up by the Six must 
be spent in the Six, capital, repairs and know-how will also 


tend to be channelled towards the associated overseas territories. 


True, the total sum involved is not all that large, but it is likely 
to pave the way for further investments. Once you start investing 
in an area, cumulative forces set in that perpetuate the associa- 
tion. 

All this creates problems; not only for those outside the club 
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under the Treaty of Rome. 
differential tariff against certain Sinan} to ieee of 
There is not even any stability or long-term logic i in this 
It seems almost certain that boundaries in Africa 
New political units will develop and federations of ort 
another will possibly emerge. What, then, will happen to ie a 
tions under the Treaty of Rome? We already have an example —_— 
of this problem: the former Italian and British Somalilands have —_— 
now merged to become Somalia. Ex-Italian Somaliland | is aa 
associated territory and so can receive aid under the special de- 
velopment fund and can send its exports into Europe duty free 
But ex-British Somaliland has not been associated and so it does. 
not enjoy these privileges. In fact, only that _part of ‘Somalia nd 
which was once Italian can legally particpate in the benefits of 
the Treaty of Rome; and if any grants under the special: develop- 7 
ment fund are made, they must be spent only in the ex-Italian — 
part of Somalia. It is not at all easy to see how all this will be : 
sorted out with the proposed Union of the former French and 
British Cameroons or with any possible wider associations AORS 
_ex-British and ex-French territories. IO ae 

‘Dr. Nkrumah has further complicated the situation by taking = 
the lead in the quest for a United States of West Africa and an 
African Common Market rather than, in his own words, ‘serve 
as appendages to a Common Market of Europe though what. 
he means by this I am not certain. Trade between African coun- 
tries is negligible and likely to remain so for many years, since 
their products are similar and communications between them are 
bad. But even so association with the Six is not likely to inhibit 
inter-African trade. On the contrary, the Rome Treaty provides 
a positive incentive for closer union among African countries. . 
They are required to extend most-favoured-nation treatment to 
each other, and in so doing they will create the basis of aCommon 
Market among themselves in Africa. And this sort of thing can 
easily overspill into non-associated parts. ¢ 

But, having said all this, the important question: for us is what 
should the United Kingdom do? If we do decide to go into Europe 


_and become a signatory to the Treaty, as it now stands, we would, 


for example, have to accept French African cocoa duty free but ; 
at the same time put a tariff on cocoa from Ghana; to contribute — 
to the overseas development fund though the fund would not ben 
available to those territories for which we have special responsi- 
bilities. Is this what we are really contemplating, or are British — 
territories or former British territories to be associated with the 
Common Market in a similar way to the territories of the Six? 
If so, the present Common Market countries will have to accept 
further major obligations; . Eat 
: (concluded on page 209) Bees 


By the Rt. Hon. HAROLD MACMILLAN, MP., dhe Prime Minister Se 


HIS is the end of a long parliamentary session*, there 

has been a lot going on, and I want, as Prime Minister, 

to talk to you about three things: the economic situation 

at home, the Common Market, and the problem of 
Germany and Berlin. 

I will start with Berlin. We know what is happening here: 
the Russians say that the present ‘state of things cannot go on; 
there has got to be a change. It is all very well for them to say 
that, but we have to think of the 2,000,000 people in West Berlin. 
They have built their lives in freedom, under Western protection, 
and they depend on us. Two years ago, when I went to Moscow, 


I came back rather encouraged, I thought the ordinary people’ 


*. 


_ thought the hopeful period was 
being anyway, and that we should have to fe 


* Broadcast in B.B.C. Television on August 4 
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thete-wela beginning to enjoy the sort of things we all ikem ae: a 
were perhaps less worried about the questions of Communist = 
is 


doctrine; and that even the leaders of the Soviet Union, being 
practical men, had realized that the Marxist theory that com. 
munism would finally triumph in a great-war was really out of 
date in a nuclear age. So I hoped there would be 1 more of a 
feeling of live and let live. 89 ; 
Last year we had a bad set-back, and when I cal 
that unhappy ‘summit’ "meeting in Paris I had to 


was coming to an 
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are coming up against 

c 1S vn pe looked at, as I say, in the ba end’ in the con- 
a xt, of East-West relations as a whole. You’ may ask, why do 
a _we worry about Berlin—what has it got to do with us? ‘Well, we 
# re have a responsibility to those 2,000,000 free people in West 
Berlin. It would be neither prudent nor honourable to abandon 
| s them, What, then, will happen? It all depends on the Russians. 

4 _ Everyone knows that Russia is a great and powerful country, 
___ everyone knows that Mr. Khrushchev is a strong leader. What we 


i= 

a are all wondering i is whether he can prove to be a statesman too. 
ne. We are not worried about the technicalities of the situation, 
e “but. we are worried about the fundamental rights of the Western — 
in 


as Berliners; and also we are worried about the Russian suggestion 
that our rights, the rights of the Allies, can just be done away 
a - _with without our agreement at all. It is true that Mr. Khrushchev 
_ has gone some way towards recognizing that we in the West have 
a duty to West Berlin. So, while we will stand firm on our rights, 
ve there is perhaps the possibility of a negotiation. In the past I 
____ have always tried to settle things with the Russians by negotia- 
_ tion, without abandoning of course our principles or our friends. 
And we and our Allies have made it clear that we are ready to 
negotiate if that could lead to an improved situation. So we must 
E- be calm and firm. We must be ready to talk, but we cannot 
abandon our responsibilities, Whatever ‘happens this autumn 
about Berlin, the Cold War, as they call it, is going to be a long 
struggle. To succeed, the countries of the Western Alliance must 
be as united as possible, and, above all, the countries in Europe, 
the countries that are still free in Europe, must stay as close 
"together as possible. — 
That leads me to say a word about the Conta Market. This 
__ week, we had a debate in both Houses of Parliament, and a great 
debate, The Government has decided to negotiate with the Com- 
mon Market countries to see whether we can make the right sort of 


Lane 


_ arrangements to let Britain join. It would be a new departure for | 


PGs. but it would have great advantages. For, unless tlie economic 
split in Europe is healed, I fear that in due. course it must affect 
ne Bpreneth of the Western Alliance. Maer ty 


= Rana to Produce’ on a Large Seale ~ 
But going into the Common Market could also have consider- 
- able commercial advantages for us. For this country would then 
be in a market of 250,000,000 people or more. And that would 
give our industry the chance of really large-scale production with 
all that that. means in the modern world. The Rome Treaty, 
which established the Common Market, is rather a complicated 
_ document. It was negotiated by the Six countries to suit their 
own positions, and none of them had quite the same situation as 
our own. So, if we are to go in, we must make some special 
arrangements, But all the Europeans recognize this. And if we go 
_ into the Community we must go in honestly, to strengthen it, to 


contribute to its success. At the same time we have obligations of 


our own, to which we must be loyal. First, we have our own 
British agriculture, one of the great assets of our country, which 
we have built up in the last twenty years. It is prosperous and we 
mean to keep it that way. Then we have entered into a Free Trade 
Association with seven other countries of Europe, and we are not 
3 going to abandon them. And then, of course, we have our obliga- 
___ tions to the Commonwealth countries. We. have lived and suffered 
and triumphed together; we must keep our links and ties with 
them, and honour their trust in us. 
I know that some people think that if we were in the Common 
Market the Commonwealth family would never be quite the same 
again; and I can understand that feeling although I do not believe 
. it to be true. The Commonwealth depends on sentiment and 
memories of the past; but, important as these are, it must look 
_-_~ to the future, and the future of the Commonwealth depends upon 
Be _ whether Britain has the will and strength to lead. I believe that 
a _ if we can get these arrangements with Europe, Britain will be a 
- better and stronger member of the Commonwealth. There will, 
=! eae course, be a long and probably rather detailed negotiation, 
and at the end of it we should be able to see more clearly what 


seg bave to win, or lose by joining. 


- 


That bites me to the economi here at ‘home. The 
bade facts dre simple: this is a. ni ountry with a large popula- 
tion, 52,000,000 of us. We have to import half our food and 


than most countries in order to pay for what we need. During 
the last year or two, we have bought more than we have sold 
abroad, and at the same time, which is another difficulty, our 


earnings from things like shipping, insurance, oil, foreign invest- 


ments, have gone down by something like £200,000,000 or 
perhaps more. We have got to face that fact. What is more, the 
aid which we give to poorer countries, mostly in our own Com- 
monwealth, has gone up by about £100,000,000; and our overseas 
military expenditure has gone up too. Of course, if we chose not 
to spend this money abroad, to think only about ourselves, we 
would be in the black, not in the red. But we cannot do that, 
for two reasons: first, whatever our immediate difficulties, we are 
far better off here than many others in the world; and we ought 
to help people who have less. And, secondly, we have defence 
commitments, not only in Europe but throughout the whole world. 
Of course we can get things right again and we will: what we 
need first of all is a pause, before we take more increases of 
profits, dividends, salaries, or wages. We must earn first and 
spend ars 


It All Depends on Exports 


I am sorry for those people who may be disappointed of their 
hopes of increase now, or have had to put up with them being 
deferred. But this pause is really far better for us all. For it is 
no good our paying ourselves a guinea when there is only a pound 
in the bank. And the truth of the matter is that the pause will not 
hurt us very much; it will not hurt us to rest for a time upon the 
enormous advances in our standard of living that we have made 
in the last ten years. It is quite simple: until we can earn more 
we have got to spend less. The Chancellor’s measures will see to 
that in the short term, but of course it is the long term that really 
matters, and in the long term the answer to our problem is more 
exports—it all depends on exports. And these depend in turn on 
keeping our costs steady, so that we can compete in price. It 
depends on the energy and efficiency of manufacturing and sales- 
manship, and of course in getting our goods delivered to our 
customers at the right time. 

The Government has its full share in all this. We have to 
follow financial policies that make for stable prices; we have to 
encourage exports all we can. But the Government can only plan 
and lead. What really matters is the will and work and good 
sense of all of us. Of course we have anxieties and troubles; 
we always have had—all my life—all through our history. We 
always faced them and we always seized our opportunities too. 
The nineteen-sixties offer us an adventure and a challenge as 
exciting as ever in our past; and if we meet them together we 
shall find a great reward. ‘ 
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Gulf to be Bridged 


AST week in our review pages me Michael Howard, the 


~ 


military historian, said that when the practitioners of | 


journalism or literary entertainment tackled a historical 
theme what they wrote was ‘not history ’. He made the 
point in the course of a review of Alan Clark’s new volume about 
the campaign fought by the British Army in France during 1915 
called The Donkeys. Today in another book review, this time of 
John Gunther’s new volume on Europe, Mr. Douglas Brown 
suggests some of the ways in which what Mr. Gunther has written 
differs from what is available on such a subject ‘in yearbooks, 
guide-books and official records, which, however dull, are cer- 
tainly accurate’. Here are two opinions that reflect the gulf 
that still exists ‘between the serious discipline of an academic 
approach and the different standards that may be required when 
the aim is either to please or inform a mass audience. 
There need be nothing unhealthy in this provided the distinc- 
tion of aim is as widely recognized as possible. We live in an age 


_ when, with the spread of education, there is a large demand for 


general information about all subjects, among them being the 
current situation in other parts of the world and the exciting 
adventures of the last war, or indeed almost any unusual 
period of history. For a long time to come professional scholars 
will probably regard the account given by Captain S. W. Roskill 


of the sinking of the German battleship ‘ Bismarck’ in the first 
volume of the official history of The War at Sea as the most. 


balanced account of that event. The same scholars will have been 


critical of any shortcomings they have observed in the various 
versions of the sinking which have appeared since the war in 
- newspaper articles, films, books or magazines, or in any of the 
Yet it has been on one 
or other of these media, rather than on Captain Roskill’s excellent 


world’s sound or television programmes. 
ok: that the general public has principally had to rely, i in order 
to have any experience of the story at all. And let it be said at 
once that credit is due to the fact that so much trouble has 


in order to make the facts as accurate and complete as possible. 


We have travelled far since the time just after the war when, in a 
film about a famous British infantry regiment, the story was. 


rather marred by the adjutant of the battalion involved going 
absent on embarkation leave, an unlikely (and in the plot un- 
necessary) twist to the course of events. 

But if the safeguard against the public being misinformed 
about history or current events is the trouble taken by publishers, 
or film companies, or the B.B.C. to see that the production of 
their material is combined with some degree of scholarship, the 
professionals can help their own cause as well as the general 
standard by making their own works as clear and stimulating as 
possible. The clarity of The War at Sea and its handsomeness 
as a book have already put it into the hands of a wider public 
than the professionals. 


One wishes that this could be said of more reference works. Indeed, 
it is to be hoped that for the future popular works will be made 


_more accurate and scholarly works more popular. - 


BRITAIN’S DECISION to 


Britain’s action, the Auckland, Star said there seemed to be ample — = 


- Socialist Party. spokesman thought the ‘tough’ Soviet 


The more its example can be followed 
the better. Mr. Douglas Brown says that John Gunther ‘ invented 
the art of making a work of reference compulsively readable ’. 


Community 


open “negotiations over joining: 
Common Market caused strong Commonwealth reacti 
larly in Australia. The Melbourne Herald said bluntly t . 
critical stage Australians must look after themselves and find Ned 
markets. The Sydney Daily Mirror thought Australia need not 
despair since she had a most powerful bargaining counter. The — 
preferences British goods enjoyed on the Australian market would ~ 
disappear if Britain joined E.E.C. This gave Australia for once ~ 

‘a fair-sized stick’ to wield, which she must use — ‘ruthlessly ”. 
In New Zealand, however, despite strong reServations over — 


room for negotiation. But in Hong Kong the Tiger S tandard was 
very pessimistic. It saw the present step as meaning that, from e 
now on, ‘the precarious foundation for the Colony’s ‘industry, 
built mainly on. Commonwealth ‘Preference, will Progressively 
disintegrate *. a, 

The Communist world, which might ine been expected Bist 
welcome this, took a different line. The Soviet Tass said: 

It is no secret for anyone in London that the pressure on — 
Britain to join the Common Market comes from the U.S.A. — 
which intends to exploit for its own ends the weakening of 
Britain’s economic and political positions in the Commonwealth _ 
of Nations. At the same time, the U.S. expects that membership — 

of the Common Market, led by West Germany and France, would | 
undermine Britain’s sovereignty. _ Se 
On the other hand, Cairo radio broadcast a talk in Swahili which 
warned African leaders that Britain’s entry into the Common = 
Market and political union in Europe would limit the sovereignty 
of African States and damage their economies even more than 
direct European political control had done. ei 
‘The European press and radio generally gave a warm welcome 
to Britain’s decision to start negotiations, while recognizing that 
those negotiations will be difficult. Newspapers of widely different fran 
political colour emphasized that ~Britain’s accession to the 
Common Market would strengthen Europe politically as well as 
economically. La Libre Belgique thought there would be no more 
talk of war once a West European Community of 300,000,000 
people had been created, _ ; 
In some countries of the European Free Trade ‘Association 
comparisons were drawn between their own and Britain’s difi- 
culties in-entering the Common Market. The Austrian socialist 
Arbeiter Zeitung said there was no more legitimate interest for — 
Austria, Switzerland, and Sweden than their neutrality, which 
they would: not renounce; but at the same time it hoped that the 
obstinacy and shortsightedness which had done so much harm to 
the policy of European integration would now be overcome, The 
liberal Swiss National Zeitung thought conflicting interests could” 
be reconciled, and said that the concessions which would have to 
be made to Britain in respect of the Commonwealth went much — 
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. further than any claims Switzerland could put forwar 
generally been taken in the telling of this story to a mass audience, ~ 4 : es 


' Meanwhile the new Soviet plan for a communist society con- 
tinued to receive maximum publicity throughout Eastern Europe, 
with the exception of Yugoslavia and Albania. Chinese news- = 
papers reported it widely but were cautious in their comment. 
A Prague radio commentary suggested that the programme would 
‘undermine the current war campaign over Berlin, since hardly 
anyone will believe that a country with so gigantic a plan would 
think of unleashing war’. The Kyodo News Agency in Tokyo” “ ee 


: sae 


quoted Japanese Foreign “Office sources as saying that the pro- — ai 3 


gramme was likely to result in intensified Soviet struggles against ee 
the ‘ imperialists’ on the "pretext of world peace. A Japanese ~ oe a. 
attitude ei 
towards the U.S.A. extremely dangerous. But the West German — a 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung) noted that ‘ peaceful coe: 7f 
had now been officially proclaimed. as Party doctrine. | 
The New York Times th > of 
Soviet document was its insistence on the ideological war, etween 
‘ capitalism ’ and ‘ socialism ’—an insistence hee on Peas 
withers 2 ee i 


4 Mee: ae sister of President Nebr th 
-. President of ‘the United Nations Assembly, and now nearing 
_ retirement as India’s High Commissioner to the United King- 
dom, recently talked to LuDovic KENNEDY in ‘B. B. C. Belerision: 


re first woman to be 


ee following i is part of this interview. ai: 
_Ludovie Kennedy: During the last fifteen years ott have had 
~ important posts—Ambassador to Moscow from 1947 to 1949 and 
Ree tccisiics to the U.S.A. and Mexico from 1949 to 1951, Presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly from 1953 to 1954, and 
then High Commissioner for India in London since 1954. Have 
you found in any of them that you have been-at a disadvantage 


simply because you were a woman? 


_ Mrs. Pandit: I have never been at a eddiadiage. The dis- 
advantage i is in the minds of the people with whom I had to deal. 
_ For instance, the Russians accepted me as Ambassador, my sex 
made no difference, The Americans never could accept me as 


- anything but a woman, and so, even when they were dealing with | 


me about important political things, they were always a little 
chivalrous, a little polite, and probably I got away with more 
than I could have done if I had been a man. It was something 


_ like that in the beginning here; but I know the people I deal with 


here so well personally that I do not think they remember my sex 


but just that I am an individual. 


\ 


Kennedy: It is a rather curious thing when one thinks that in 
countries like yours, until comparatively ‘recently, the women 
lived in more or less complete purdah and now you have got the 

high diplomatic post you have, and Mrs, Bandaranaike is Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, and yet we in the West, who have been 
emancipated for far longer, do not yet appoint women to these 
high posts. 

Mrs. Pandit: You have forgotten one thing: you fie been 
emancipated for a long time but your women have only been 

emancipated for a very short time, after a: suffragette movement 
anda sex war. We have never had a sex war. We just stepped 
into our rights. It is, I think, the miracle of the age, the way 
the Eastern woman, especially the Indian woman under the influ- 
ence of Gandhi, has just marched out of her home and involved 


herself with the business of living side by side with the men. 


CF 


> 


Kennedy: Do you think that in the 
West we ought to have women in more 
Tesponsible positions like yours? 

Mrs. Pandit: I feel very badly 
when I see women with great qualities — 
here not recognized as they should be. 
T have always thought that was rather 

~ strange—and in America, too. 

Kennedy: Which of these four im- 

portant jobs that you have had since 
the war has given you the most satis- 
faction? 

Mrs. Pandit: London; and not 
because you are talking to me here. 
I was very interested in the United 

_ Nations work, I enjoyed every moment 
of it. In Moscow there was very little 
opportunity when I went, but it was 
a challenge. America was full of inter- 
est. Washington itself I did not care 
for very much as I found I had to 
work within a rather rigid pattern 
which did not appeal to me, But in 
London I have found myself in a very 
real sense. I just belong here, I have 
fitted in, I have my friends, I ‘love my 
work, and, more than my work I have 
~ loved the opportunity that this country 
_ offers to those who come here. You do 
not have to function only as an ambas- 
ador. “there is me whole world of "piled 


~ 


A vanilla vine in the Seychelles: coconut husks are being 


round the roots to keep the plant moist 


books, music, art, ballet, theatre; you can have your Ejenda:i in any 
circle and be happy with them, and not be thought the less of by 
your colleagues for straying outside the diplomatic circle. This 
is if anything, a help to your official duties. 

Kennedy: You must be one of the ee: few diplomats who has 


Mrs, Pandit being interviewed by Ludovic Kennedy in B.B.C, Television 


been an ambassador both in Moscow and in Washington, and I 
am wondering whether you think there is any possibility of two 
countries with such totally different traditions and cultures and 
outlooks and attitudes ever coming any closer together. 

Mrs. Pandit: What happens to anybody who has been in 
these two places and has looked at them objectively is the ‘ horrify- 
ing’ thought (if I may use that word in quotes) that they are so 
similar as a people. Take their passion for science: they are 
absolutely dedicated to the machine; they are both extroverts; they 
both function in much the same way. This devotion to the 
machine and the similarity of their approach to life is really 
remarkable; and if they could ever come together I think it might 
be in a very good way. Sometimes 
extremes do meet; and one would like 
to feel they did for the sake of the 
rest of us; because I feel that there is 
not going to be much security in our 
lives until some pattern is worked out, 
to which both the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. can contribute. 

Kennedy: As somebody who has 
been in Moscow, and yet who is an 
Indian, I am wondering which of the 
two countries, Russia or China, you 
see as possibly the biggest danger to 
peace within the forseeable future. 

Mrs. Pandit: I always hesitate to 
make predictions about anything, but 
I feel that Russia is trying harder to 
evolve a pattérn of peace than China is 
at the moment. 


THE ORCHID OF FLAVOURS 
‘Rain or shine’, said JOAN RODKER 
in ‘ Today’ (Home Service), ‘we in 
Britain will eat our way this year 
through 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
gallons of ice-cream, and at least 
half of the entire enormous total will 
be flavoured with the fruit of an 
orchid so temperamental that each 
flower must be pollinated by hand. 
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“Vanilla is as pretty as any other orchid, but you will never see 
it on a corsage or in a flower shop; and when it is picked the bean, 
which gives the flavour, has no smell. The distinctive perfume 
emerges only at the end of a complicated curing process. This 
may last six months, and starts in June, when the fruit is harvested. 

‘Madagascar is the world’s biggest vanilla producer. Some 
plantations have as many as 35,000 vines, but even with fifty, 
local growers manage well. From November to January, when 
the orchid is in flower, each morning after sunrise native women 
and children, called fleuristes, go out among the vines to pollinate 
the new blossoms. They have to catch the flower within a few 
hours of its opening or it will wither and die. And if it is not 
pollinated there will be no fruit. The catching is a tricky business, 
because even on the same stem flowers bloom at different times, 
so the fleuriste has to return again and again to make sure she has 
not missed a single bloom. 

‘Vanilla originally came from Mexico, and not long ago I 
visited the sub-tropical forests of the eastern coast where the finest 
beans are produced. Papantla, the fine-looking provincial centre, 
calls itself ‘the city that perfumed the world’. Here, and here 
only, pollination takes place naturally. A small bee, called the 
melipona, does the job. 

“ Chocolate was also discovered first in Mexico, and the ancient 
Indians used vanilla flavouring to take the bitterness out of their 
favourite drink called chocolatyl. Cortez and the other Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico first tasted chocolatyl at the court of 
Montezuma and took a great liking to it. They introduced it to 
Europe. One day, Hugh Morgan, apothecary to Queen Elizabeth I, 
recommended vanilla as a flavouring in its own right. Perhaps it 
is thanks to him that “ the orchid of flavours ” found its way into 
ice-cream, perfume, cakes, sweets, and even medicines ’. 


A POET IN THE NORTH 
‘Smoke, grime, noise, and ugliness; that is what people think 
when I say I live in the industrial north ’, said ROBIN SKELTON in 
a talk in the General Overseas Service. “And they cannot under- 
stand how a poet—supposedly a sensitive person—can bear to 
live there. Don’t you, they say, find it all rather graceless? I 
suppose in a sense I do—but workshops are not made to be beau- 
tiiul, but to be creative, and I live in the workshop of England, 
one of the great workshops of the world. There is an excitement 
in this, because I feel the place I live in is a real place. The vast 
slag-banks looming over the slow, whirring wheels of the mine are 
a symbol of the work and strength of the place. Nor are they 
man-made scars upon nature so much as a tribute to nature. The 
earth is made of rocks, and ores, and these banks are of the earth. 
* As one drives through the small mill towns of Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire this sense of life being firmly based upon the real earth 
becomes tremendously strong. The tall, square blocks of stone 
which make the woollen mills were built from the stone on which 
they stand, and made possible by the rushing waters of the nearby 
streams. The sheep rambling their moors, or standing like white 
stones idle in upland fields, are no more a tribute to man’s 
dependence upon nature than these narrow streets, discoloured 
rivers, and tall chimneys. And yet it is not all massive and 
imposing. There are mean streets, too—streets in Salford and 
Manchester and Leeds where old rotten houses hold too many 
people, and the children, black as the black greasy pavements 
of the roads, play in gutters like wild. bedraggled birds. 

“As I walk in these places I notice, however, that what seems 
ugliness is not always ugly. A street ends, and across a mile of 
cleared space one sees a vista of far chimneys in a smoky yellow 
light which has a quality of something almost mystical. There 
is a sense of space in these desolations that is as moving as that 
one gets on the moors, and more human. Visually, these cities are 
fascinating, and the chimneys are as graceful and clean-limbed 
as the tallest tree. And then, turning the corner, there is a monu- 
ment of Victorian gothic—grotesquely full of vitality, and even 
this row of once-stylish houses, windows broken now, and roofs 
bending, has an air of pride in its arrogant nineteenth-century 
past. 

“They say that the past broods over the countryside—but it 
dominates the cities. The country remains much the same over 
long periods, and a house of the eighteenth century seems hardly 
old at all. In the industrial cities time moves faster. The old alters; 
the new is built; and alongside the flashing lights of the twentieth 
century you can see a graveyard of the eighteenth, still speaking 
in its measured voices the epitaphs of our forefathers. Time lives 
in the cities, and if you say that the old is not reverenced enough, 
you must remember that life is born of change, and the creator 
must have the courage to alter, re-build, even destroy. The 
north has the confidence to do this. If it is inclined to make 
new factories and new houses rather than preserve the past in a 
blind adherence to sentiment, this is not altogether a bad thing. 
But these values are material ones, you say; does not the prac- 
tical northerner think: of his pocket rather than his soul? Don’t 
the painters have difficulty in finding an audience, and the poets 
feel lonely in a world of philistines? 

‘But it is not a harsh world. People are more sympathetic, 
helpful, generous than anywhere else I have ever been. There is 
a word of advice or a helping hand ready round most of the cold 
corners. Here are enough symbols—enough images and ideas—to 
keep a poet busy for a lifetime. Within the smoke pall of the 
North is a workshop of the human spirit, and the dirt, the crudity, 
the courage are passions a man ‘can carry in his heart for ever’. 


‘ A vista of far chimneys in a smoky yellow light...’ 
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4 'T is rather strange and bewildering to watch over a long 
period the changes in the evaluation of a remarkable man 
whom one has known from the days of one’s youth. This has 
_ Mi been my experience with Arnold Schénberg to whom I first 
____went for advice when hardly anybody knew of him as a composer. 
-? __ There were two young musicians, a few years older than I, 
__ who had been to school with me. They talked about-a fascinating 
composer who taught musical theory in a new way. All of us 
who wanted to become composers and conductors were opposed 
is _ to the dry and ultra-conservative teaching of musical theory at 
_ the Vienna Conservatory. We wanted a broader outlook, and so 
a it became a habit to go to the university and to read the history 
____ of music at the Musicological Institute of Professor Guido Adler, 
a friend of Gustav Mahler, who taught us not only to look at 


____ the works of the past but to study the works of the contemporary 


- composers. I entered the circle of young musicians, one of whom 


_ was Anton Webern, who were reading musicology. Some of them 
_ were already having private tuition with Schénberg. Thus i 
; happened that I too became his pupil. ; ; 


Vienna Divided into Two Camps 


In those days the music-loving public in Vienna was still 


divided into two camps: the conservative group with Brahms as 
their idol, and the advanced group, carrying the names of Wagner, 
Bruckner, Max Reger and, above all, Richard Strauss—that is, the 
Strauss of Don Quixote, Heldenleben, Salome—on their banners. 
_ Schonberg’s teacher, Zemlinsky, was, like most of the Austrian 
composers, influenced by Brahms, but he had also a personal 
contact with Brahms, who had a high opinion of Zemlinsky’s 
musicianship. Schénberg, when asked in those days whom he 
admired more, Brahms or Wagner, replied: ‘ Brahms, because I 
am a musician’. But he was too good a musician to close 
his mind to any great composer of his time, even if he could 
not always restrain his tongue from making biting remarks about 
some of them; and, with regard to Wagner, we all realized that 
part of his teaching was based on the analysis of the Meistersinger 
~ and the second act of Tristan. The influence of Brahms can be 
felt in some of his early songs, that of Tristan in some parts of 
the sextet Transfigured Night. 


When in 1921 I wrote Schénberg’s biography he told me that 


he felt the ecstatic mood of the Sextet some years later as a 
remnant of the exuberant style of his youth, and that the realiza- 
tion of the structural fault of the work, the continuous moving up 
and down, helped him to find the concentrated style of his Second 
String Quartet. He was, however, far from disowning this or any 
other of his earlier compositions. Sir Arthur Bliss once told me 
that when he visited Schonberg in Los Angeles, Schonberg put on 
a record of the Sextet he just had received, and was so moved 
by hearing his work that he had tears in his eyes. * 

When Schonberg was only twenty-five yeats old he had already 
composed several cycles of songs, the String Quartet in D minor 
and the Gurrelieder, though the last section was not yet written. 
Richard Strauss was so impressed by the first part that on his 
recommendation a prize was given to Schénberg. There were 

also some wealthy people who supported him, but his main 
' source of income came from the scoring of operettas of famous 
+ composers of that time. He once raised his hand a yard from 
_ the floor and said to me, ‘I have scored so many thousand pages 
___ of operettas in my life ’. Se . 


A Parcel Wrapped in Brown Paper 

I came to his flat on a dreary afternoon in November. It was 
in a suburban house and his study had a wind>w on to a 
courtyard. On a cupboard was a big parcel wrapped in brown 
_ paper, the score of the Gurrelieder which Schénberg had put 
_ ~ aside because he had given up all hope that the work would ever 
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be performed. Schénberg’s situation seemed ‘indeed hopeless at 
that moment. Mrs. Eugenie Schwarzwald, the energetic head- 
mistress of an excellent girls’ school in Vienna, had heard of | 
Schénberg from Adolf Loos, the architect, forerunner of 
Le Corbusier. Mrs. Schwarzwald felt that it was wrong for a 
composer of Schénberg’s stature to wait for private pupils and 
she placed her school and secretariat at the disposal of Zemlinsky, 
Schonberg, and another teacher on certain afternoons so that 
courses in musical theory could be arranged. But the attendance 
at these courses was too small, and after a time Schénberg con- 
tinued teaching in his flat. He paced incessantly up and down, 
smoking innumerable cigarettes and throwing out his ideas in his 
hoarse voice. Then, after a time, he took his pencil and began 
correcting the exercise. He was not content to give a single solu- 
tion, but worked out three or four different ones to show how 
many possibilities existed. ; 

Instruction in harmony, counterpoint, and fugue was considered 
only the first stage in the training of the young composer. 
Schonberg repeated over and over again that every good musician 
could achieve a certain ability in such disciplines. The real work ~ 
of the musician who wanted to become a composer began with 
instruction in musical form. Here, too, Schonberg followed the 
traditional course of teaching, but the young composer was 
gradually directed to develop logically his own musical language, 
to keep a proper balance between what was to be expressed and 
the means of expressing it, to concentrate on the essential lines of 
musical thought. 


Art Comes of Necessity 
In his Problems of the Teaching of Art, 1911, Schénberg 
wrote: 


‘I believe that art comes not of ability but of necessity. 
The craftsman can make use of his ability. He can develop 
what is innate within him, and if he wills. he can do 
what he wills—whether good or bad, shallow or profound, in a 
new style or in an old style. The artist, however, cannot influence 
what he produces; it depends not on his own will. But since 
necessity drives him, he has the power to produce. He can even 
acquire what is not innate, manual skill, mastery of form, 
virtuosity. But such qualities are his own, not those of others. 
A man of genius, in other words, learns from himself, a man 
of talent chiefly from others. A man of genius learns from Nature 
and from his own nature; a man of talent learns from art. 


These sentences show clearly that Schénberg recognized the 


necessity for every original composer to follow the call of his 


own genius. It explains his profound admiration for Bruckner 
and Mahler, whose musical idiom was so different from his own. 
I feel that this side of Schénberg’s artistic outlook is too little 
known: his open mind to everything which is great in music. 
He could become violently rude if anybody talked disrespectfully 
of the work of any of the great musicians of the past or the 
present. We know that he never interfered with the style of a 
pupil as long as he considered his writing to be the genuine 
expression of the composer’s thought. What he disliked was the 
tendency of some composers to imitate the latest fashion, as one 
can see from the words and the music of his Three Satires, 
Op. 28, which from the point of technical mastery can be com- 
pared with Bach’s Musical Offering. _ 

The programmes of the Verein fiir musikalische Privatauffahr- 
ungen, which he started soon after the end of the first war, give 
an idea of the wide range of his interest in contemporary music. 
What he really hated were compositions in which a simple melody 
was made—so to say—<‘ interesting’ through wrong harmonies. 
In the same way he disliked composers who tried to imitate his 
style without having acquired a mastery of traditional harmony 
and counterpoint. 

When Schonberg was called up in 1917 the commanding officer 
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he added, 


I can well understand the disappointment of some of the young 
men who came to Los: Angeles to learn from Schénberg, in 
a few easy lessons, ‘all about twelve-note composition’. I can 
imagine the incredulous look on their faces when he sarcastically 
offered to start from the beginning and to teach them the elements 
of music theory which they thought they knew so well, but which 
they had to learn first before they could dare to think of sur- 


passing them. In his memoirs Darius Milhaud relates a talk which | 


he had with Schénberg in Los Angeles. He told him that he had 


many fervent admirers in France, all very uncompromising _ 
gic 
m, 


adherents of the twelve-note system. Schonberg answered: 
uncompromising adherents . . . twelve-note composers . . . hm 
Do they also put some music into the twelve notes? ? 
Schénberg’s. astounding skill in writing long melodies can be 
seen in his Gurrelieder. One hears often that the work is Wagner- 
ian in style, but I find this a superficial judgment. What one calls 


Wagnerian is the -idiom of the period. There are, however, 


sections in the third part of the Gurrelieder, composed in 1900, 
which anticipate a development that happened much later. The 
scoring orily of this later part dates from 1911, and it reflects 
indeed the great development of Schénberg’s orchestration during 
these eleven years. It is, however, the airiness of the music, the 
thin texture, which is so remarkable. It reminds one of the airiness 
of Debussy of whom not a note was known in Vienna in 1900. 


Meeting with Gustav Mahler — 

During the rehearsals of his first String Quartet i in D minor by 
the Rosé Quartet, Schonberg met Mahler and this meeting had a 
decisive influence upon his future career in Vienna. But though 
Mahler’s interest in his work gave him more confidence, it could 
not prevent Schénberg from being treated like a mad dilettante. 
When in 1907 the Rosé Quartet and the wind ensemble of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra performed for the first time the 
Chamber Symphony the audience began, in the middle of the 
performance, to tip up the seats and let them crash down, to 


whistle on keys, and leave the concert hall slamming the doors. 
There is no excuse for such uncivilized behaviour, but it was in 


those days a hazardous experiment to combine a String Quintet 
with eight wood wind and two horns. Schonberg himself felt it, 
and achieved in later years a better balance by rescoring the work 
for wind and string orchestra. In this work the idea of tonality 


is stretched to breaking point by the introduction of the famous — 


motive of piled up intervals of fourths. Otherwise, however, the 
work maintains the traditional pattern and even the piled-up 
fourths are a kind of intensification of the thirds in Brahms’s 


Fourth Symphony. Similar disturbances occurred at the first 


performance of the Second String Quartet in F sharp minor. After 
the first few bars people began to laugh. During the performance 
of the Scherzo a music critic rose from his seat and shouted to 
Rosé: 
ment takes the place of the traditional Scherzo. It contains the 
weirdest music Schonberg had written. Its middle section is of a 
sadness which is hardly bearable. The Vienna folk-song O meine 
lieber Augustine— O my dear Augustine, all is lost —gives ex- 
pression to the composer’s mood at the time he wrote the move- 
ment, a mood of utter despair. When the last movement begins 
we are in a new world of music. 

However, it took nearly two years until the new style was fully 
established. This happened in the Three Piano Pieces, Op. 11, of 
which the first.and second were composed in February 1909, the 
third in August of the same year. In the Library of Congress in the 


United States there is a letter by Ferruccio Busoni to his pub- 
_lishers in which he recommends them to publish these piano pieces 


by an unknown but remarkable composer. Busoni, however, made 
a most interesting ‘ interpretation for public performances ’ of the 
second piece, published in 1910. Busoni obviously felt that this 
was a study in a new medium entrusted to the piano, and that by 
working out and repeating some phrases in a pianistic, way he 
would provide the audience in a concert with an easier access to 
the work. Today this study is more important for an understand- 


ing: of Busoni than for Sché 
it was even for a man of | 
berg’s tendency to omit re] 
to do it, nobody wanted it to- 


‘Stop it’, while people whistled and hissed. This move-- 


nique which he had worked out, but finally he was able to 


condensed impression of h 
Looking back at the 
which some of his most 


called Eonal vain of Schénb rg in 
ificant works were produced, it seems — 
obvious that there remain mne last, decisive step to be taken 
before he could summon all the resources which were at his 
command. This pointillistic period was initiated by his sudden a 
urge to paint, and it came to an end when music ame dominated car 
y 


his thought. 


* 
Josef Hauer and Twelve-note Rows . oe. 
It was in 1915 that a private in the Austrian Army was sent to ep 
me because the military psychiatrists found that he was so a 
neurotic and talked about music in such a peculiar way that they 
did not know what to do with him and wanted my advice. This — 
man was Josef Hauer. Hauer had developed in his compositions 
the idea of twelve-note rows which—according to his theory—had 
the same function as the Nomoi, the type-melodies i in Greek music, 
Though Hauer expressed his views in a rather amateurish way, 
I found his ideas very interesting and his attitude towards music 
reminded me of Erik Satie. I think that my favourable report 
helped to get Hauer released from work in an army office. Réti, — 
of whose judgment Schonberg. thought highly, told him about — 
Hauer’s theories and compositions, and Schénberg began to — 
develop ‘these ideas which led him to introduce ‘the system of 
composition with twelve notes. | 
There can be no doubt that Hauer was the first to construct rows oe 
of twelve notes—rather haphazardly—and to choose which one of 
them suited him best for a composition. Schénberg, however, 
invented a series which had to yield the material for all the 
developments in a complex composition. In the beginning he 
worked with a series of seven or eight notes; only later, 
after years of searching and theorizing, did he go on to work 
with the complete series of twelve notes. In the summer of 
1920 he composed the ‘Five Pieces’, Op. 23, in which for 
the first time the serial principle was applied. A further step was 
taken in the Serenade, Op. 24. But it was only in July 1921 4 
that Schonberg, according to his own statement, was able to 
develop the twelve-note principle of composition in all its impli- 
cations. This happened in the ‘ Praeludium ’ of the Suite, Op. 25. 
It was at that moment that Hauer seems to have raised the claim fe 
of his priority. esr 
There is a most important letter of Schénberg’. s of December 1 DAG 
1923, in which he proposes to Hauer that they should write a 
book together in which the chapters should be written alternately 
by himself and Hauer. Schonberg expresses his admiration for 
Hauer and proposes a meeting to discuss the matter. Small 
wonder, however, that nothing came of it and that Hauer finally 
assumed a rather hostile attitude towards Schénberg. Hauer 
suffered from his lack of education; he was always an amateur 
and his compositions were regarded more as curiosities than as 
signposts on the road to a new realm of music. Schénberg, on the 
other hand, had at last acquired wide recognition. At the Mahler 
festival in Amsterdam in 1920, arranged by Willem Mengelberg, 
Schonberg was treated by composers. and scans from all over 
the world as the leading COMPOSER. 
A New Impulse to Write Music — . ; 
The application of the. twelve-note principle gave Se as 


new impulse to write music. It took years to master the new tech- 


compose as easily in the new medium as he had done in 
traditional one. When the twelve-note principle of composit 
was taken up by many young musicians it was thought that 
might replace the old system of tonality. We do not kno’ 
no prediction in music is of any value. Today we 
emergence of new tendencies in composition which retai 
traces of the old serial system. We do not know if they i ~ 
produce a lasting impression or will turn out to b ephem Pa 
Development is brought about by the creation of ual v ia 
and they alone determine its path. The system i 
Schonberg said to Milhageepoos have on 
music into the twelve na aa 
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Architecture in an Affluent ‘Society 


i 
DAVID MEDD on building and design in America today 
T has taken a long time for Americans to realize 
that the song of the broad axe and the open road 
is an expression of nostalgia, and that after three 
hundred years of activity by busy people land is no 
longer a clean slate for the immigrant, and the frontier 
no longer on the horizon but at the point where you 
stand, One wonders therefore whether the New World 
any longer qualifies for this description, for it now shares 
with industrialized countries of the Old World the need 
_ for planning, building, and preservation. 

These are three aspects of what is really the single 
responsibility of guiding a country’s development; but it 
is not surprising that it is building of which one is most 
conscious in the United States. Ceaseless building, re- 
shaping, and expansion are the certain mark of economic 
exuberance, and because we in Britain have had a taste 
of this in recent years it is perhaps useful to examine 
with a critical eye what appears on the surface to be so 
flourishing. 

Abundance is not merely a feature but a basic condi- 
tion of American life, and just as schools and churches 
are the institutions of education and religion respectively, 
so can advertising be regarded as the institution of 
abundance, Unfortunately, architectural advertising 
involves the building, and just as virtue has no gossip 
value, so intrinsic qualities of design have less advertise- 
ment value than spurious and eye-catching ones. I am 
afraid that my general impression, in spite of notable [ SS ee = 
FceP eons, 1s that much American architecture ssa fUSt One of the mission churches of New Mexico which are ‘ models of design inspired 
a form of advertisement either for the architect or the _ by the climate, available materials, and the ritual’: a late eighteenth-century adobe 
client; so, depending on the circumstances, buildings are church at Ranchos de Taos 
either in bad taste or not very useful, and often both. 

To establish and maintain his position the American architect integrity of design can so easily be compromised. On top of 
(far more than his British counterpart) must be concerned with this he is easily led into irresponsibility in design by the multi- 
publicity, and he lives with the anxiety of competition in which farious materials thrown up by modern technology, coupled with 

the ever-increasing virtuosity of engineers 
of all kinds. An architect may ‘dream up’ 
a novel shape for an auditorium which can 
be made to stand up, but if, as so often 
happens, the acoustic engineer has to adopt 
corrective rather than creative measures in 
acoustic design to make the building 
function, then the architect has taken liber- 
ties; he has failed to make proper use of 
technology, and is perpetuating beaux arts 
attitudes to design. The flights of fancy in 
which I found so many architects indulging 
—often for prestige reasons—tend to leave 
the engineer complaining of the misuse of 
technology, the owner complaining of the 
cost, and the user complaining of the 
function. It is unhealthy for the architec- 
tural profession that the wealthy patron 
believes that the employment of the 
architect is a luxury, that beauty must be 
expensive, and that the price of beauty 
cannot be foretold. 

At the annual conference of the American 
Institute of Architects in 1959, Edward 
Stone said: ‘In this age of prosperity and 
abundance we can afford everything but 
beauty’; words which suggest that archi- 

: The common room in Noyes Hall residence for girls, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York [Cts aS well as patrons may fail to appreciate 


State, designed by Saarinen that good design involves the luxury of taste 
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clients, and thus it encourages the separation of appearance from 


performance in architecture. This situation is worsened by the 


tendency for the architectural profession to regard itself as defend- 
ing individual creativity against the impersonality of the machine. 
One can understand the pressures in American life which may 
force an architect into this defensive attitude, but there is far more 
to architectural design than the mere technique by which its 
elements are made; it encourages the situation in which one new 
home in twelve purchased by Americans in 1958 was a mobile 
home produced by the eaeyan industry. 


No Discipline from Limitations 
In short, the basic problem seems to be that the discipline has 
gone which was imposed by limitations: limited wealth, limited 
building materials, the limited purposes for which buildings were 
required, the limited ways of overcoming the discomfort of 
climate, and the wide acceptance of happy modifications of the 
Renaissance vocabulary of design. This was the colonial building 


discipline which stretched the length of the eastern seaboard, 


across the southern states and part-way up the west coast. The 
mission churches of New Mexico, for example, are models of 
design inspired by the climate, available materials, and the ritual 
—very different from the uninhibited ‘ holy mackerel’ character 
of much modern church architecture. The proliferation of tech- 
niques and the iconoclasm of Frank Lloyd Wright have opened 


the door to unprecedented ineptitude and ugliness. It is little 


wonder that the iron discipline of Mies van de Rohe should 

' command so much respect amidst the shambles of so much 
meretricious design. The majestic isolation of his Seagram build- 
ing, and the aesthetic impact of this muted masterpiece are 
indeed impressive; but at the same time they conceal functional 

_and economic weaknesses which prevent the building from being 
a useful model for the future. The success of this building is 
bought at the expense of ignoring problems others feel it their 
duty to solve. The relentless pursuit of a personal aesthetic idea 
is almost bound to lead to a failure to reconcile the demands of 
appearance and performance. As Dr. Bronowski has said: ‘A 
building is neither a beautiful shell nor a functional shed, but 
a coherent solution to a problem in life’. 

The disparity between sterile geometry and automobile vul- 
garity is a measure of the crisis in American design. Between 
these extremes of aristocratic affectation of poverty and nouveau 
riche ostentation of wealth the public wallow in the old and the 
new, the real and the artificial, the Japanese, the Danish, the 

- colonial, the contemporary, and personalized driftwood. The 
barriers of space and time have been removed; people are exposed 
to more than they can absorb, and design is flabby because of no 
widely accepted standards and the anarchy of free choice. One is 
tempted to ask if relative poverty does not encourage responsi- 


Silty, a dese Por example; “Aiea ae tic sresvuicelnly Ge) OP school superintendent who complained ‘ We are not psychologically — 


reinforced concrete in Italy and South America, where timber and 
steel are rare. In Italy the disciplined use of steel in automobiles 
compares favourably with the 4,000-pound monsters in the United 
States where both steel and gas are cheap. What one would like 
is the best of both worlds—the skill in securing value for money, 
which is encouraged by shortage, coupled with the opportunity 
offered by plenty. = 


Is Industrialization to Blame? 

Is industrialization, as such, to blame? In the past mere 
wealth has not been associated with the confusion in design from 
which we suffer today. But industrialization has robbed people 
of first-hand knowledge of how anything is made, and therefore 
of their ability to evaluate its practical and aesthetic values. 
Citizens are ignorant consumers and designers isolated specialists. 
In the days of hand skills the maker was also the designer, and 
the consumer shared the craftsman’s values because he under- 
stood well the limits and potentialities of the craftsman’s tools 
and materials. Industrialization has destroyed this relation- 


ship, so that the craftsman has become merely a designer and © 


focee is. nothing 2 
ing—far from it; the t 
_ trouble is that prosperity on the American scale encourages the 
training of architects towards capturing the imagination of wealthy — 


- the belief in scientific exactness, and the use of the minimum — 


lead to answers that are not completely objective or scientifically — 


_ discomforts of heat or cold, from darkness or glare, or any of 


_ when you say you actually come from a public architects’ depart- — 
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tunate, too, that the. wore 
with people’s needs, for this meant. ‘the pee was: for b l 
ings to look rather than be functional. 

In ‘Britain, ~ post-war — conditions - for * paiidings ee Se 
shortages and restrictions, have been peculiarly sympathetic to as 


amount of material for a given job. Architects and- industry here 
rely heavily on the government Building Research Station. In — 
the U.S., where building research is carried out by private enter-— 
prise, the purpose of research must be commercial and tends to 4 


exact. Americans are above all practical and dislike improvisa- _ 
tion. Their use of means which might to us appear extravagant — 
appears to them practical because this is easier and more desirable 

than guisen for the most efficient and economical answer. . 


Accepting an Artificial aviconmiont 

There is another trend in the land of plenty of wilted: we : 
should be profoundly aware in this country: the acceptance of r 
an artificial environment. The most obvious example of this is — 
that Americans prefer to keep warm by heating their buildings 
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rather than by putting on more clothes. But it does not stop at 
this; their climate is more extreme than our own, so there is — , 
much more sympathy for the motives of the heating, ventilating, ‘ 


and lighting industries, which are ready to free people from the 


the caprices of nature. They offer an environment controlled in 
perfect equilibrium by the thermostat and the flick of a switch. 
A sight of the sun is being replaced by the fluorescent lamp, and 
the sound of the wind in the trees by the ceaseless hum of the ~ 
electric motor and background music (acoustic perfume). So- called a 
environmental engineering is prohibiting that contact between — 
interior and exterior space which was one of the achievements of — 
‘modern design and building techniques. — 

I was struck, in America, by the large number of factories, 
offices, schools, and many other types of buildings in which 
people have to work, that exist without natural means of light —__ 


< 


-or ventilation. If one accepts the fact that human beings are 


part of nature, one wonders to what extent our bodies if not our 
minds will atrophy when divorced from it. Modern methods of 
environment control have their value, and may usefully extend 
the designer’s vocabulary: all I am emphasizing i is the need for | 
a sense of proportion, which the very availability of technological 
devices, and the prestige which arises from their use, seems to 
be squeezing out. Is it not more sensible to pay for city planning 
before 100 lumens per square foot of fluorescent light? I met a 


ready for artificial light all the time’; but I rather thought he uF ¢ 


was criticizing the psychology, not the technology. ‘ Bs 

The rift between design and technique, imminent in all indus- x. 
trialized countries, calls for a new relationship between policy __ 
makers, design skills, and-industry. America has no such adjust- 


ment, or at least on anything like the scale which is needed to > 
redeem the chaos. There is no real parallel i in the United States — 4 
to the public architect’s departments in this country or to the 
Building Research Station, and no technique for the administra- _ a 
tion of building programmes comparable to that successfully — 
developed in this country for school building. There is also no: E 
American equivalent to the device of the development group in ioe 
some British public offices for the focusing of joint pata a 
tive, user, and technical resources on to building problems. fig pet 

found wide recognition among American architects of some of 
the British achievements which are due to these features, though — 


ment you are regarded somewhat incredulously, and their ae 
tions often betray a certain suspicion of the system. 
Yet I. found that = ecchatog e 
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Hn , and Merrill = 
make a private adjustment, so to speak, to paclisttial conditions, 
by running: on lines which provide an admirably comprehensive 
_ design service. Briefly it is the principle of design by a team of 
ce specialists, working as close colleagues in one office: work on 
structural design, mechanical services, lighting, landscaping, and 
so on proceed simultaneously, in a way which restores one’s faith 
that once again design will become a unified rather than an 
| additive process. This would appear to be a more efficient way of 
working than the frantic efforts that are needed to co-ordinate the 
work of often widely separated and autonomous consultant skills. 


There i is an important difference in principle between the Ameri-_ 


can way of strengthening the service of the architect’s office and 

_ that widely supported in this country. The American office is 
extended horizontally to embrace the necessary range of profes- 
sional skills; the British office is extended vertically with a taper- 
- ing hierarchy of assistants. The British pattern reflects the day 
when the architect-could be the master designer, and although 
there are plenty of these in the United States there is no doubt 

in my mind that this particular American trend, the horizontal 

_ spread of responsibility, is the logical one in a wealthy industrial- 

> ized society. In Britain, there is at present no administrative 
framework in which it is possible for all the professional skills to 

_ work, apart from the large public office where traditional distinc- 
tions of rank and status would still get in the way, and no common 
attitude to design shared by every related specialist, which, above 
all, makes for co-ordinated results. This is something for which 


‘the egalitarian basis in the American system of education deserves | 


the credit. : 
As for the relations between architect and Giient, the tradi- 
tional reliance on a common understanding is hardly possible 
when clients today have such complex and unprecedented require- 
~ ments. In the United States the common meeting-ground, such 
as the public office provides, hardly exists, yet, again, some 
firms. haye devised other means of securing the close and intel- 
— digent collaboration of the client. This has been achieved in 
‘two ways; by the client’s organization becoming part of the 
= = ane team, or by architects’ firms specializing in one building 
type to the extent that they possess a complete intellectual 
and technical grasp of the problems, and in the process become 
closely identified with bodies representing the client’s interests. 
4 ___ As an example of the first I can do little better than quote 
f ‘ President of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 


ea Each of the three, owner . (whd is Bs user), architect, and 
+ Sai would have a specific contribution to make, Connecticut 
: frit. that no marchitect could ie know as much about 


pe, 


Ste The offices of aeepniGs Aluminium, ‘Richman Virginia, designed by Skidmore, Owings 
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tribute the fireh Hand experience in Scononteal 
-and practical structural matters possessed by 
an outstanding building firm. In short it was 
to be a joint venture all the way. i 


The result of this team-work has produced 

something far more significant than a beautiful © 
building, for Skidmore, Owings and Merrill— 
the architects—have created a building-in which 
a new concept of running the business is possible. 
This is real architectural progress. 

As an example of the second method, where 
the client’s problems have been solved in terms 
of buildings, there is outstanding work in school 
design by Perkins and Will (of Chicago) and 
more recently by Gaudill, Rowlett and Scott (of 
Houston). By specializing in this type of 
building they have made themselves not only 
fully cognisant of day-to-day problems but have 
also. contributed to significant trends in 
education itself, 

It is satisfactory to ‘record these important 
signs of integration in a situation so full of 
paradoxes, of horror and wonder. But in spite 
of these good influences I must return to my 
central impression, which is that American architects are flounder- 

ing. The affluent society wants gift wrappings. There is no sign- 


post, or rather the signpost points in all diréctions, The false is 


becoming indistinguishable from the real. The constant fear of too 
many architects is of being either too far behind or too far ahead 
of fashion. The architect, to succeed, must carry his banner. Ed 
Stone says, ‘I’m a fall guy for beauty ’; Saarinen says, ‘ A build- 
ing is all one thing’; Yamasaki yearns for the gothic skyline; and 
Mies tightens his iron belt —Third Programme 


e's A 


Autumn on the River 


September, and Summer lingering on in the hot afternoon 


With only the tired height of foliage dusty by the river’s brink 
A sign to us of Autumn, here after many years 
At Farndon sleepy still above its sandstone bridge. 


The water gurgles, slaps, as rowlocks creak, 


One blade inshore bites on mud 

Lost abruptly where the bottom shelves alarmingly * 

To clouded depths: not the best time of the year for the river, 

June gone and the July picnics, nettles and brambles rank 

This fugitive afternoon of sun, that we accept 

Looking across at the first blue foothills of Wales, 

Resignedly aware now of autumns and indeed of each successive 
spring. ~ 


_ 


B. G. ASHTON 


‘The Eye Dwells on the 


Ornaments of Time 


The eye dwells 
On the ornaments of time as the appetite 
Hungers for them and the ensnared Will compels. 
But gained glittering realities undelight. 


When we discern 
It is not that which eludes but elusiveness _ 
That inspires, at only that time shall we learn 
Not we them but us those riches possess. 


Therefore do not find F ‘ 
Causey to wear like a jewel; he will change 
To a satanshape. Illimitable places ransack but do not cage in the 
mind 
God or name him. Continually let him be huntable, most strange. 
JOHN SMITH 
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It’ 61 not ee restful j just to do nothing. 


Someone “ said that the formula for complete happiness 
is tobe very busy with the unimportant. 


So, people spend their leisure on hobbies— gardening, 
collecting matchboxes, building unneeded shelves, 


P; 


messing about in Beats 
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Sailing is: a form of leisure and locomotion, which oil 
has nothing to do with... except when the wind drops 


Think then of all the little outboard motors 


ail Taboard diesels that start buzzing and chugging 
- to help you ani for tea. 


fas 
The variety of way in which oil can help people 


in tee leisure as well as in their work 
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is the spice of our sabe las lives at Esso. 


ETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED -36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 


Founded in 1888 


_ HEADLINES 


August 2-8 


= ‘ Wedhesday, August 2 : 
__ Commons debate Government’s decision to 
open negotiations with the European 
' Economic Community 
_ Britain’s gold and dollar reserves fell last 
3 month by £114,000,000, the biggest de- 
cline for ten years > es 
Colonel J. F. Macafee, Royal Marines, is 
rs | appointed first director of the Admiralty’s : 
new security department 


Thursday, August 3 


The Government obtains a majority of 308 
in the Commons vote on Britain and the 
Common Market ; 


Mr. Khrushchev, after talks in Moscow with 
Signor Fanfani, the ‘Italian Prime 
Minister, says that negotiations over 
Berlin were ‘ opportune and possible’ 


Passengers and crew of an American. air- 

d liner are held hostage for nine hours at 
* El] Paso airport, “Texas, by two armed 
- men who had failed in an attempt to 
force the pilot to fly to Cuba. The U.S. 
Government authorizes crews of Ccommer- 

cial aircraft to carry arms in future , 


Friday, August 4 


_ +The International Monetary Fund is to 

fe make £714,000,000 available to Britain, of 
which £535,000,000 is to be drawn im- 
mediately in nine currencies ~ at 


‘Text is published of latest Russian Note 


> to the Western Powers on Berlin 
The Prime Minister broadcasts to the ~ 
i nation on B.B.C. television (see page 194) 
ag Saturday, August 5 
| It is announced from Moscow that Mr. 
Bt Khrushchev has accepted an invitation 


from President Bourguiba to visit Tunisia 


__ A strike of Devon bus-workers, called by 
the National Union of Railwaymen — 
; because of a dispute over a bonus, affects 
many towns in the west country 


/ 


; Sunday, August 6 


_ Signals are received in this country from 
latest Russian spaceship 

_ +The Western Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Paris, reaffirm determination of the West- 
ern Powers to stand firm over Berlin, but 
to seek every means of negotiation 


Monday, August 7 


Mr. Khrushchev, in a broadcast to the! Rus- 
Sian people, renews his demand for) the 
. early signing of a German peace treaty 


Tuesday, August 8 


The Queen and Prince Philip land at 

Carrickfergus at the start of their two-day 
visit to Northern Ireland 

_ The Attorney-General of Israel begins his 

‘Summing-up in the trial of Adolf Eich- 
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‘ mann 
Death of Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of 
the Moral Rearmament Movement 
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_ miles) before landing in Russia twenty-five hours later | 


A group of Muscovites looking at pictures of Major Gher- 
man Titov, Russia’s second spaceman. Major Titov was 
launched in his spaceship, Vostock II, on August 6 and 
circled the earth seventeen times (a distance of 435,000 
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Arthur Rowe winning the shot putt event for Great 
Britain in the athletics match against Hungary at White 
City last weekend, when he set up new European, Empire, 
and United Kingdom national records; his best distance 
was 63 feet, 94 inches. Britain won the match, 110 points 

to 102. On Monday, at a sports meeting at Manstield, “ag iy penne Ser = 
Nottinghamshire, Rowe improved on this record by another - ‘ The God of Thunder’, a decorated float ente: 


43 inches hel 


Note: oe 


annual Battle of 


The Foreign Ministers of the. Western Powers photo- 

graphed at the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, when they met last 

week to discuss international problems including 

Berlin. Left to right: Herr von Brentano (Germany), 

Lord Home (Britain), Mr. Dean Rusk (United States), 
d Couve de Murville (France) = 


Goya’s portrait of the Duke of Wellington which is to 
remain in this country; the painting was recently 
bought for £140,000 by an American; he later offered 
it to the National Gallery, and the Trustees of the 
Wolfson Foundation have promised to contribute 
£100,000 towards its purchase. The painting is now on 
% view at the National Gallery 


Right: a newly built lighthouse under tow off Gote- 
borg, Sweden, last week. It was being transported to 
a site in the sound between Sweden and Denmark 


Jomo Kenyatta, the exiled Kenya nationalist leader who, it was 
announced last week by the Colonial Secretary, is to be released 
from detention later this month. After serving a five-year prison 
sentence for his alleged association with Mau Mau, he was sent to 
Lodwar in northern Kenya in 1959, but earlier this year was allowed . 
to move to Marlal, nearer Nairobi, where this photograph was taken 


St Sir ir,—I would like to comment on three points 
arising - from Mr, Derrick Sington’s article 
_ * Broadcasting in East Africa’, in THE LISTENER 
- of August 3. 

___The first two are not of great importance. 
- One is that the cover-picture of ‘ Africans 
_ gathered round a radio’ depicts an almost en- 
a _tirely Arab audience, which is by no means 
es rypical of the country’s listener cross-section. 


The second is that the word ‘kraal’ is used in - 


- the article. In my experience, only South Afri- 
_cans use this term, the esas word being 


- author mentions Arusha, near aeiicie there is a 
South African community—again, a little 
atypical. 
¥e The third point concerns his comment that 
- certain Europeans ‘ find the expression of Afri- 
can nationalism “on the air” uncongenial ’, 
citing the fact that some reacted disapprovingly 
_ when their children ‘were asked at the micro- 
phone for their views on the 1961 elections’. 
* This might be construed as implying that the 
_ disapproving parents were, perhaps, motivated 
_ by cussedness. In fact, they were cautious. 
Only a few years ago many of them lived 
under the constant threat of Mau Mau to their 
lives. They now fear a fresh threat, not to their 
lives but to their land and livelihood, and are 
careful that no careless or ambiguous phrase 
shall give any real or imagined ground for 
_ further race-antagonism. 
_ All of them hope that their Bets may prove 
to be groundless, but they have only just 
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counted as fantasy any suggestion that the perils 
_ of the Emergency were nigh upon them. Having 
learned the hard way, they are not disposed to be 
easily lulled into a sense of security that they 
fear may again be false. Who can blame them? 
If broadcasting in East Africa could be used 
before independence, instead of merely—as Mr. 
Sington writes—after, ‘ to weld together a united 
nation’, it might help a little more, though 
clichés and platitudes are hardly likely, without 
active goodwill, to be sufficient—yYours, etc., 
- London, W.1 T. H. WHITE 


Spain and the Political Spectrum 

- Sir,—Miss Windrich is quite right, and my 
‘telescoped remarks about British foreign policy 
(THE LISTENER, July 27) at the time of the 
Spanish Civil War do not do justice to the 

pronouncements of the Labour Party. The 
Labour Party was steadily opposed to the non- 
intervention farce, and was in favour of our 
selling arms to the Spanish Government. 

On the other hand, it is at least open to 
doubt whether the Labour Party in those years 
Was prepared to face the full implications of its 

‘ support of the policy of Collective Security. 
_ Since it never held office, we cannot say whether 


eats ashe wing would have Fae the party 


recovered from several years of terrorism. Ten 
years ago, these. same people would have dis-_ 


The Editor ieee ieecone on broadcasting sibiees or topics arising out of articles printed in: ee Bae: Bh 
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to use force in defence of that policy (and the 
Leader was Lansbury until October, 1935), The 
linking of the disarmament slogan with the 
collective security slogan, which went on 
throughout the ’thirties, would seem to me to 
indicate a certain confusion of thought or at 
least compromise of policy within the party. 
And as late as April, 1939, the Labour Party 
(and the Liberals) voted against conscription in 
the House. 

That the Labour Party consistently einaaded 
“Arms for Spain!’ is beyond dispute. That it 
was considerably less keen on ‘Arms for 
Britain’ is also, I think, fairly well established. 
How the Labour Party would have sorted out 
this paradox had it had to implement a policy is 
a matter for speculation.—Yours, etc., 

Dorchester CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON - 


The God above God 


- Sir,—Professor Paul Tillich has a remarkable 
flair for saying just the right thing and, at the 
same time, almost we might say in the same 
breath, saying things which will not do at all. 

Much that he says in his recent talk (THE 
LISTENER, August 3) will be very welcome to 
religious believers, But does he not also seriously 
overstate his case? He says, quite rightly it 
seems to me, that many people fail to believe 


because they do not properly understand how ~ 


we should think of God, They look for God as 
if He were ‘an object among objects’ whereas 
they should realize that God ‘transcends the 
world of objects as well as every subject’. It 
may also be true (I think it is) that anyone who 
understands the transcendence of God in this 
sense (what Tillich quaintly calls the ‘God 
above God’) will also, in that very insight, 
realize that God must be real. But there are 
many who do not see this, who do not under- 
stand or believe. It is no help to say of these 
that ~‘ 
witnesses against their claim to be atheists’. If, 


‘of course, we equate serious-mindedness with 
religious faith or belief then there can be no— 


serious atheist. But this is a verbal and very 
hollow triumph. Nor, in my view, does it im- 
prove matters much to speak about ‘ the concern 
about that which concerns man _ ultimately ’. 
Many atheists might have this, either in the 
sense of wondering whether there is a God or 
not and taking the question seriously, or in the 


‘sense of denying that our ultimate concern is 


with anything beyond this world. _ 

Gilbert Murray was about as serious a man, in 
the best sense, as one could wish to see. Bertrand 
Russell and A. J. Ayer have a serious concern 
about many things, such as truth and integrity. 
Russell has a profound and most unselfish con- 
cern about peace and the happiness of mankind. 
C, D. Broad has concerned himself much about 
religious questions, Are any of these other than 
atheists? Must we not allow them to know best 
what they believe? It may be that there are pro- 


a 
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What is the Purpose of ‘Life? 


their seriousness in trying to be atheists” 


fessed ailicists who are really pchiceeee! hace we 
could not say this of anyone without substantial Fae 
evidence, Where is this found in the instances 
mentioned? Seriousness is not enough, Professor 
Tillich, 9 fear, comes close to those recent philo- 
sophers | who have tried to dispose” of major © 
issues by treating them as pseudo-problems. But 

he is keeping very bad company here. 

We do not serve: the cause of either truth or 
religion by burking great issues or pretending ~ 
that differences are not deep and significant. The 
task for religious people today is not that of 
assuring the unbeliever that he does believe after — 
all, but to consider how he may be convinced or 
converted; and we shall not make much progress — 
here by the very ‘short way’ of denying the 
genuineness of serious doubt. Nor can we ‘lift 
ourselves above the problems’; they are there 


-and must be coped with. Professor Tillich refers 


elsewhere to the ‘ courage to be’. Religious folk — 
today need the courage to take the full measure 
of contemporary unbelief and secularism. We 
cannot deny its appalling reality by hiding our 
heads in the sands of an obscure sis fn: 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 Hed: Lewis 


Sir,—Mr. Jack Lindsay has accomplished the 
rare feat of deviating from both party lines. 
He condemns the Chinese Deputy Minister 
of Culture as ‘certainly non-Marxist’. It is 
lucky for him that he does not live in China. 

As for the West, whether or not it be “ good 
manners to iow bricks at socialism in its — 
initial phases when it is struggling to work 
out the theory and practice of a unitary con- 
sciousness’, he omits to notice that it was not 

I, but Professor Schaff, the leading Polish Marx- 

ist, who said: ‘ As long as people must die and — 
are afraid of death, as long as they must lose 
their loved ones and be afraid of this loss, as 
long as they must suffer physically and eaten =p 
—and they will do that in one way or another 

as long as they are human beings—then, apart 
from their knowledge about succeeding social 
formations, they will want to know how they are 
to understand these personal matters and how ‘ 
they should act ’.—Yours, etc., : np ght, 

Mells CoRISTOPEER Hous: bs a4 
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‘ Saithes. from Life’ 


‘Sir—In reviewing Mr. Dean afc 
Sketches from Life (THE LISTENER, Ju 
Mr. Francis Williams writes: ‘ He even ma 
to like President [sic] Salazar’. So far ¢ as Tam 
aware, Mr. Acheson only once met Dr. Salazar 
and then for ‘not more than half an ' ape 
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_ In the seven and a half years of my stay in 
Lisbon I had the good fortune to see rather 
more of Dr. Salazar. During that time I had 
ample opportunity to judge just how eminently 
likable he is. In fact, I do not remember having 
had dealings with any public man who inspired 
in me so much affectionate respect as did Dr. 
Salazar, with the exception of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, to whom I was lucky enough to act 
as private secretary for a couple of years. 


Yours, etc., 
Beaminster N. Ronatp 


Culture and Class 

Sir—Mr. P. N. Furbank’s comment on 
“Culture and Class’ in THE LISTENER of July 
20 ends with what seem to me to be some very 
odd statements about ‘the idea of disinterested 
service’ as being the ‘great contribution of the 
English middle classes’. This is unsupported 


by any evidence, although, of course, Mr. 


Africa 


Looked at in this way, the African picture 
reinforces the argument that our Common- 
wealth ties make it impossible for us to enter 
Europe. Clearly their relationship to us is one 
of the problems which will have to be discussed 
during the coming negotiations. But suppose 
these negotiations fail and we do not join. Can 
we really take it for granted that independent 
ex-British African countries are going to sit 
idly by while their neighbours participate, under 
favourable terms, in what I firmly believe will 
be one of the greatest sources of wealth in the 
world? If the dynamism of the Six produces the 
goods and the capital and the know-how, then 
surely new African countries will want to share 
in it all. However attached to the Mother 
Country we might like to think our quondam 
dependencies may be, business is business and 
we cannot live by emotional attachments alone. 
Trade begets trade, and if Europe sends its 
exports to Africa it will want imports in return 
—and why from a small section of Africa only? 
For my part, I shall be surprised if we do not 
see positive efforts on the part of the Six to 
break out of the restrictions that they have 
imposed on themselves in their dealings with 
Africa. This might happen at the end of 1962 
when the five-year period of the Implementing 
Convention ends. But—and here is the impor- 
tant point—I do not think changes will be in 
the direction of loosening the economic ties 
between Europe and Africa. On the contrary, I 
think they will be .strengthened and will be 
based on sound business and commercial prin- 


ciples. The energetic and developing economies 
of Africa will then be looking for economic 


4. the United Kingdom cannot dictate to 
dent countries like Nigeria, or Ghana, 


¢ f course, shave been due to his having fall 
under ‘the spell of Dr. Salazar’s undoubted 


s, and our entry into the Com- . 


yank had little room for such in his com- 


ments, What does Mr. Furbank mean? And, 


further, exactly what does he mean by writing 
that the contributions of co-operation and loyalty 
_are those of the working classes? 
- These seem very controversial, very vague, and 
ill-defined, conclusions. Does he mean that the 
middle classes produced the ‘ idea’ and only the 
“idea’; or did they (do they?) render dis- 
interested service, to, presumably, our society ? 
If the latter, what kind of service? As doctors? 
as teachers? as solicitors? as managers? as civil 
servants? Have the middle classes really been 
disinterested? Or have they been able to get the 
better paid, more congenial, higher ‘ status ’ jobs, 
thus leaving more slack for extra service, cul- 
ture, etc., etc.? These, I think, are the sort of 
qualifications which must be made before 
accepting the ‘ disinterested service ’ idea. 
Similarly, the same questions might be asked 
of the working-class ‘ contribution ’. Co-opera- 
tion with what or whom? Loyalty? When? 
how? to whom? The past fifty years have been 
constellated with strikes (I am not criticizing the 
working—or middle classes—for their behaviour, 


209 


but only trying to elucidate the fundamental 
obscurity of Mr. Furbank’s statements), Or does 
he mean that there have been no revolutions? 
Or that the middle classes in state service have 
remained uncorrupted, etc. ? 

These questions admit, I think, of no very 
conclusive answers, but they try to throw some 
doubt on Mr. Furbank’s and Mr. Williams’s, 
To support their conclusions there is needed a 
close examination of the past 100 years’ social 
relationships between the classes. Would Mr. 
Furbanks make clearer his puzzling remarks? 

Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.11 Eric TARTAKOVER 


‘Private Life of Sherlock Holmes’ 


Sir,—Mr. Ivor Brown asks (THE LISTENER, 
June 22) whether there was a bathroom at 2218 
Baker Street. Presumably there was, since, in 
The Disappearance of Lady Frances Carfax, 
Holmes rebukes Watson for having had an ex- 
pensive Turkish bath ‘ rather than the invigorat- 
ing home-made article .—Yours, etc., 

Lincoln ALAN Howarp 


and the Common Market 


(concluded from page 194) 


them with us. Similarly, if we stay out that will 
not stop them from going in. And going in does 
not necessarily mean accepting all the terms of 
the Treaty. There is a clause in it which allows 
for a form of negotiated relationship covering 
perhaps only a limited field. It is through this 
clause that I would expect further African 
association to be effected. As for our Common- 
wealth ties, my guess is that if we fail to join 
the Common Market we shall become the poor 
relation of Europe, and ultimately this will 
undermine our Commonwealth connexions— 
and incidentally the whole sterling area—far 
more effectively than our joining Europe could 
do. Our economy is not as firmly based as we 
had thought; the pound is weak and we have 
an adverse trend in our balance of payments. 
Of course, this sort of thing has happened before 
—indeed with remarkable regularity over the past 
fifteen years. If we are the economic link which 
binds the Commonwealth together, we cannot 
at present regard ourselves as a particularly 
strong link. 

That being so, it seems to me that we are 
more likely to hold Commonwealth attachments 
through entering Europe than by standing 
aloof. Already some of the African countries of 
the Commonwealth are sending one third or 
thereabouts of their exports to the Six, and I 
am Certain that once the Common Market really 
gets into its stride that they will be sending an 
even higher proportion. To me, ‘ the Common- 
wealth or Europe’ is not really a meaningful 
question. I see it far more as the ‘Common- 
Wealth and Europe’ and it is for us to decide 
whether we in the United Kingdom wish to be 
included in this as part of the Commonwealth 

or to stand aside and watch others take over 
from us. As far as Africa is concerned, the 
‘United Kingdom in Europe. can play a far 
_ greater Commonwealth role than if we remain 
outside. 

___ I began by referring to the division that exists 


in Europe as being one that has been projected 
on to the continent of Africa. But I doubt 
whether the division in Africa will last indefi- 
nitely. There is one thing we can be certain of 
and that is that whatever path we choose to 
follow the rest of Europe and Africa will not 
stand still. 

It seems to me self-evident that we could not 
sign the Treaty of Rome exactly as it stands. 
Indeed, I doubt whether the Six themselves 
would be willing to have us in on that basis. 
The Treaty is not just an abstract blte-print 
for economic integration; it is the result of hard 
bargaining between the Six states—France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg and 
Italy—resulting in a finely balanced agreement. 
Our entry would upset that balance in all sorts 
of ways. Some new agreement will be necessary. 
But we cannot approach negotiations in a spirit 
of refusing to tamper in any way with imperial 
preference or Commonwealth associations. If we 
do this, we sacrifice a bargaining counter. And 
in fact we do not have all that much to lose. 
Imperial preference is becoming more and more 
eroded and if that is all that is keeping the 
Commonwealth together the future certainly 
looks bleak. 

The surest safeguard for a united Common- 
wealth is an economically strong Britain; a 
Britain which, because of its economic efficiency, 
is worth trading with, a Britain whose currency 
is strong and stable and which can provide 
capital and services to those in need of them. 
Inside Europe, I’ believe we shall have that 
economic power and because of our long ex- 
perience in Commonwealth affairs we shall be 
able to play a decisive role in associating the 
Commonwealth with Europe. But if we stay 
outside and allow our prosperity and efficiency 
to decline relative to that of Europe, the Com- 
monwealth countries will turn to Europe of 
their own accord, and we shall not be part of 
it—Third Programme 


TAM NATURALLY lazy and unadveriturouas But 
ts ~ there is one thing that spurs me into action; that 
is the forbidden. Forty or so years ago I was 
commissioned into a Gurkha regiment and, like 
nearly everybody else who has had that privilege, 
I was immediately attracted by the unsophisti- 
cated charm of these virile mountain people. 
And it did not take long for me to become 
5 obsessed with the idea of spending some time 
; with them in their own country. But, until ten 
; years ago, Nepal, which is an independent 
; sovereign state, was for all practical purposes 
" closed to the outside world; so I could not go. 
____ Other things apart, this was the spur that had 
9 been pricking at me for half a lifetime. tr 
= ‘Although Nepal was a closed country, a few 
“ privileged guests were occasionally invited to 
spend a few days at Kathmandu. In the forty- 
four years for which records exist no more than 
150, mostly officials of one sort and another, 
received the coveted invitation. Even so, none 
oo of them was allowed to go outside the so-called 
- Valley of Nepal in which the capital is situated. 
- I was lucky enough to go to Kathmandu three 
times; and'on each occasion I begged to be 
es allowed to travel in the interior. There was 
absolutely no reason why an exception should 
be made in my favour, and I was not surprised 
~ when my requests were answered with a blank 
refusal. But neither was I discouraged: I felt 
: ‘that someday, somehow or other, I should be 
able to do what I wanted. 
4 Meanwhile, the pattern of my life changed. 
Zz I came to the conclusion that the regular army 
was not my line of country, did many other 
€ things}#ind then, like everybody else, got caught 
up in the war. But last autumn I found myself 
4 free: not only free, but restless; so I made up 
e, my mind to spend the 
__ winter in Nepal. The only 
--—s- snag. «s-was_~=séthat:~«&I had 
reached the age of sixty-,. 
% five: and while it was now 
possible, although - still 
difficult, to get permission 
to travel in the interior, I 
was _‘not at all sure that I - 
could any longer stand the 
exertion of wandering 
_ about in a difficult moun- 
_ tain country in which there 
are no roads of any kind, 
__ and no accommodation for 
travellers. There was an- - 
other slight worry. *There 
a is, at any rate for me, an 
intrinsic fascination in the 
idea of returning after a 
= long interval to a country 
% which originally made a 


. 


"« 


_ strong impression on one. 
But after thirty years one 
et no longer sees things in the 
; same light; one’s capacity 
_— for observation and com- 
_. prehension have inevitably 
changed. It may be better 
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in those days it used to 
the Indian 
_whereas you now do it 


‘air from either Delhi or 


“runway at Kathmandu 


_of the Himalayas, which 
form the frontier be- 
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‘By JOHN MORRIS. 


the illusions of youth: 
and in this particular 
case I knew that Kath- 
‘mandu had changed a 
great deal. But I decided 
to take a chance on it. 

I first went there in 
the late *twenties, and 


take three days on foot | 
to reach the city from 
frontier, 


in a couple of hours by 


Calcutta. It is an excit- 
ing flight: more excit- 
ing than the passenger 
realizes until he lands © 
and discovers that the 


is only just long enough 
to take a Dakota, and 
there is a steep cliff at 
either end. The day I 
flew in from Delhi was 
cloudless, with a superb 
view of a large stretch 


tween Nepal and Tibet. 

Most of my fellow-passengers were American 
tourists and the one thing above all they wanted 
to see was Everest. It cannot be seen from this 
direction, even with the eye of faith: but they 
were all so delighted to have had a glimpse of 


what they believed was the highest mountain 


A street in Kathmandu 


Kathmandu 


. 
we ‘ae ato 


The courtyard of the old royal Slane in Kathmandu, capital of Nepal, which © 
is now used as a municipal office 


- 
* 


in the world that I had not the heart to 
disillusion them. 

I myself was much more rine wie in the 
ground below. Most of the time we were flying 
over the homeland of the Gurkhas, a tract of 

country which I know intimately in theory but 
had never before actually 
‘seen. It appeared to be un- 
inhabited, and it was only 
_ later, when I came to walk 
over this country, that I 
discovered the reason why: 
the houses are built of. 
mud, the exact colour of 
the surrounding earth, and 
are therefore invisible from — 
the air. But I was too ~ 
excited to concentrate: was 
I, or was I not, going to 
be disappointed? Then we 
started to come down, and ~ 
there was the Valley of 
Nepal, a green bowl sur- — 
rounded by mountains. 
Thousands of years ago it 
was a lake, which explains 
why the soil is still the 
most fertile in the whole of — 
‘the country. But, exciting — 
though this journey was, I — 
still think that Kathmandu 
is best approached on foot: | 
the city seems to give ou y 
more if one comes to. ‘it 
gradually. 


AuGUST 10 1961 


All this time I had been wonder- 
ing if I should still be able to speak 
the language. I had once known 

_ Nepali almost as well as I know 
English, but for the past thirty 
years there had been no occasion 
to use it. When we got into the 
customs shed I was delighted to 
find that I could understand the 
conversation going on all round 
me, but when I tried to speak the 
words refused to come. After a 
few days I found myself begin- 
ning to use long-forgotten Nepali 
phrases and then wondering what 
they meant in English. It was 
about a fortnight before I again 
began thinking in the language, 
and after that it was as though I 
had been talking it all my life. 

The drive from the airport was 
something of a shock. In the old 
days, except for the few cars 
belonging to the King and the 
Prime Minister’s family, there was 
no wheeled transport of any kind. 
Now, the main road was almost 
choked with motor vehicles of 
every description, many of them in 
an advanced state of disintegra- 
tion and a perpetual danger to the 
people in the streets, most of whom 
carried loads on their backs. I 


tried not to notice the rather shoddy and taste- 


less modern buildings which had been put up in 
recent years, ruining what used to be perhaps 
the finest remaining example in the world of a 
completely unspoilt medieval city of a unique 
kind. 

Kathmandu was built by a people known as 
the Newars, who- were conquered by the 
Gurkhas in the eighteenth century. The Newars 
had great artistic sensibility and highly 
developed skill in architecture, wood-carving and 
sculpture, but apparently none in painting. 
Among other things they evolved a pagoda type 
of building such as is not found anywhere else 
in the Indian sub-continent. There is reason to 
believe that the so-called Chinese pagoda 
originated in Nepal, since it is known that 
Newar craftsmen were employed in China many 
centuries ago. It is the pagoda, with its multiple 
roofs and overhanging eaves, that gives Kath- 
mandu its unique appearance. 

I had already noticed that much damage had 
been done in the name of progress. But I was 
determined not to be disillusioned, so I waited 
for the failing light of evening before wandering 
into the heart of the city. The narrow streets— 
most of them are only a few yards wide—were 
crowded with people in from the mountains, 
among them many Tibetans, for the Nepal 
Valley also contains a number of Buddhist 
shrines of great sanctity. I went into the Durbar 
Square, the scene of much of Nepal’s early and 
bloodstained history, but even in the twilight, 
_ which hid some of the worst vandalism—the 
_ cinema posters stuck on to pieces of statuary; 
telephone and electric cables nailed to superb 

examples of carved wooden balconies—it seemed, 
at any rate to me, to have lost some of its earlier 
dreamlike quality. The Durbar Square is the one 
Place to which every tourist goes, perhaps 
because it also contains a great deal of highly 
erotic carving. 
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Bronze sculpture by an unknown master, in the old royal baths at Patan, near 
Kathmandu 


But there seems to be something a bit smug 
about the square now: it may be because, like 
the Swiss Alps, it has in recent years been looked 
at too much. 

The real rewards of Kathmandu are to be 
found in the back streets and alleys. There are 
still many marvellous examples of domestic 
architecture to be seen, and you will be unlucky 
not to stumble across at least one piece of 
sculpture by some unknown master. Un- 
fortunately nearly everything is in “a deplorable 
state of repair. Much damage was done in the 
great earthquake of 1934, and the city never 
really recovered from it. The Newars have 
entirely lost their former sensibility and artistic 
skill; and the Ranas, who until ten years ago 
held them in subjection, did nothing to preserve 
their unique heritage. They were great warriors, 
but they had no eyes for the beauty which 
surrounded them. 

Kathmandu, is still a highly romantic city; 
it is also an extremely dirty one. Here is a 
description-of it as it appeared to Dr. Daniel 
Wright nearly.a hundred years ago, when he 
was surgeon at the British Residency: 

The streets of Kathmandu are very narrow, 
mere lanes in fact; and the whole town is very 
dirty. In every lane there is a stagnant ditch, 
full of putrid mud, and no attempt is ever made 
to clean these thoroughly. The streets, it is true, 
are swept in the centre, and part of the filth is 
carried off by sellers of manure; but to clean 
the drains would now be impossible without 
knocking down the entire city, as the whole 
ground is saturated with filth. The houses are 
generally built in the form of hollow squares, 
opening off the streets by low doorways; and 
these central courtyards are too often only recep- 
tacles for rubbish of every sort. In short, from a 
sanitary point of view, Kathmandu may be said 
to be built on a dunghill in the middle of latrines. 
That was written in 1877, but it is still—from 

@ sanitary point of view—an accurate description 
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of the city as it is today, except 
that in the past hundred years both 
the population and the filth have 
considerably increased. 

It is inevitable that a newly 
emerging state should be more 
interested in the future than in the 
past, and I should be the last to 
deny the importance of hospitals, 
schools, and so on, for which there 
is an urgent need in Nepal. All 
the same, I wish something could 
be done to preserve Kathmandu 
and the several other cities in the 
valley. It is not only that indi- 
vidual buildings are being allowed 
to decay; it is the juxtaposition of 
the old and beautiful with the new 
and ugly. It would be unfair to 
blame all this on the present 
government which, naturally, is 
interested in modernization. The 
Durbar Square, for instance, 
although it is still very fine, was 
largely spoilt by the Ranas thirty 
or so years ago when they built a 
police station and a sort of 
audience chamber, both hideous, 
right in the middle of it. But it is 
worse now that modern buildings 
are springing up all over the place. 

Probably the right solution 
would be to make Kathmandu and 
one or two other towns into national monuments 
and preserve them as they are. The streets are so 
narrow that it is impossible to modernize the 
place without knocking most of it to pieces. Of 
course, there is no reason why new buildings 
should not be made to harmonize with old. It 
has been done with success in many places—in 
Delhi, for instance, and in many Italian towns 
—but it needs exceptional artistic vision to en- 
large and modernize a medieval town without 
spoiling it: and when, as is happening in Kath- 
mandu, the job is done by speculative builders 
unhampered by any sort of supervision, the 
result is bound to be deplorable. I think that 
now there is only one thing to be done: to for- 
bid any further building in Kathmandu itself, 
and to make a completely new capital city some- 
where else in the valley. But perhaps in saying 
that, I am still struggling with my illusions. 
—Home Service 


Waste Land Patrol 


And though whenever the horizons break 
With a long gleam and flush of distant waters, 
Long hours toiling down the stony wadis 
Lead only to another Bitter Lake, 


The salt, corrupted fluids do not bring 

—As to those other skeletons bleaching there— 
Delirium’s green dews or parched despair, 

But moisten tongue and throat and let him sing. 


That energies may flower in his will 
Forcing a challenge through his speaking action 
To move the double spheres that are and seem, 


And enfilade us in some hidden skill 

With weapons forged from the real will and 
passion 

That poetry mines for deep inside the dream. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 


THERE ARE OCCASIONS in connexion with art 
when scholarship comes into its own; against 
‘popular prejudice I can see nothing but virtue 
in bringing facts into contact with an ordered 
and disciplined intelligence and representing 
them with an objective lucidity pro- 
vided that the process is inspired by a 
personal affection for the subject. The 
idea or impetus behind the occasion 
should also be expressed formally (and 
visually) in such a manner that the 
thought can be grasped aesthetically— 
that is, so that it-emakes the same kind of 
-sense that the works of art concerned 
make. 
The exhibition of Italian bronze — 
3 statuettes arranged by the Arts Council 
_ at the Victoria and. Albert Museum, 
. South Kensington, is one which partly 
fulfils these expectations. It is true that 
b for these handsome objects to be fully 
“7 appreciated they should be ‘at hand’ 
and touchable; and the organizers have 
-——s recognized this, and a number of the 
works are not in glass cases, while con- 
: temporary tapestries hung on the outer 
a walls of the gallery act both as a foil 
a and an enhancement. But, having taken 
Y, so much trouble to bring together a 
: unique exhibition, surely it would have 
¥ been well worth even more generosity of 
_ time and trouble, and particularly space, 
: t6 present it in a really imaginative way? 
7 a Some items of furniture would help to 
: 


establish scale (the statuettes are not 
merely small versions of bigger works); 
further, the later, somewhat larger, 
bronzes need more room in which to 
Ss make their more complex rhetorical 
| effects; but, above all, as the introduction 
in the handlist makes the point that most 
of the works included in this exhibition 
would have been originally shown beside 
antiques, why not have done so here? 
This would particularly help the public 
_ to grasp the fundamental point made in 


aa 
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7 the introduction that though ‘ the bronze statu- 
--——s ette: in the Renaissance originated in an effort 
~ to revive this classical form of art’, in fact, 
aa ‘as in other departments of art, so in the small 
=a bronze, the works that resulted were utterly un- 


. classical’. Anyone who has ever conducted a 
= class in art-appreciation knows the difficulty of 
conveying this difference with only reproduc- 
tions to go by; there is nothing like making the 
comparison ‘in the flesh’ and it is as flesh 
that these works of art were intended to make 
their impact. P 
& But even without such elaboration as I have 
- suggested there is a whole history of Renaissance 
; art 


in miniature in this exhibition. The 
naked or semi-naked human figure is not only 
y the core of Renaissance imagery: it is in these 


3 _ bronzes almost the whole substance. The human 
+4 figure is a metaphor of physical idealization all 
the time, but this idealization varies in at least 


‘two ways. 


* Shepherd with a Goat’, 


Mortality i in Bronze 4 - . 


Ss KEL TH SUTTON on the exhibition of Italian statuettes in London a 


It both reflects and expresses the 
awakening interest in, and command of, the 


internal organic structure of the body, while 


adhering to those laws by which man has erected 
his environment—that is, the body is seen as 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


architecture. Further, the body expresses the 


spiritual and metaphysical aspirations of the par- - 


ticular time and place in which it was made, an 
expression which may have been partly sub-con- 
scious but which, in such sophisticated times, 


manifested itself in many subtle details and in- . 


flections likely to be overlooked by an impatienteye. 

By the time of the Pollaiuolo ‘David’ the 
body was already seen as something more than 
an architrave of torso and shoulders set upon 
twin columns of legs. The limbs are articulated 
from the joints although the silhouette and sur- 


face modelling still assert the logical symmetry 


of a building; the ‘Hercules and Antaeus’ is, 
however, a complete expression of muscular 
dynamism, the muscles of the back of Hercules 
are cut into simplified planes like the marvellous 
‘Grand Nu Assis’ of Matisse at the Hanover; 
interestingly both heads of the wrestlers are in- 
dividual, with sharp noses, in contrast to the 


by the early sixteenth-century Paduan 
artist Andrea Briosco (called Riccio): from the National Museum, 
Florence. One of the bronzes in the Arts Council’s exhibition at the 
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head of ‘ Arion’ by Barolda which i is compara-_ 
tively mannered and vacant; Pollaiuolo’s men 
are physically specific—they could put up 
scaffolding—while  Bertoldo’s ‘Hercules with 
the Apples of the Hesperides’ is still a dream 
image. Rustici’s ‘Mercury’ has the 
thighs and old legs of a ballet dancer 
and, like a dancer, his elevation comes — 
from the controlled tension of the figure 
itself as against the possible fantasy the — 
artist might have used to suggest flight: — 
_a ‘Marsyas’ from northern Italy also , 
_ displays a body in total tension, in 
alerted surprise so that no opportunity 
_ for showing muscular inflection is lost; 
he has large fisherman’s feet. By the 
‘time of Severo da Ravenna’s ‘Pluto 
with a Dragon’ there is a general soften- _ 
ing of gesture and form and the essential — 
ambivalence of the figure, typical of the — 
sixteenth century, is already clear. 
Olivieri’s ‘ Meleager’ has the higher and 
deeper hips which is to make recognition — 
of sex from the back view, Ce 
tricky as time goes on. | 
To turn the corner at the end of the 4 
Gallery is to ‘turn from Renaissance 
Classicism to Mannerism, and it is here — 
that one is most conscious of parallel 
developments in painting; one can sense, 
‘too, the unease which begins to inform 
the conception of the body as the vehicle ~ 
of ideal physical and spiritual health. It 
may have been the wars infecting the — 
body of the country as much as any- — 
thing else which diseased the image of a — 
romantic and healthy paganism. After 
this point the character of the body loses — 
something of its adolescent spring, the 
gods become older and more savage. 
Pierino’s two ‘Samson Slaying Two 
Philistines ’ are Michelangelesque dramas, — 
Poggini’s ‘Pluto’ has the head of a 
Raphael philosopher on a mid-Victorian — 
- body, and Danti’s relief of ‘ Moses and 
the Brazen Serpent’ a balletic interplay 7 


of vibrant fingers and heavy limbs. Though a — 
Florentine, Danti’s ‘Honour Victorious over 


Falsehood’ is a figure of smooth Roman com- 
pleteness, almost painted and suggestive of 
colour, while Giovanni Bologna’s ‘ Apollo’ has — 
a complex exaggeration of pose in which the — 
form only becomes clear when one runs one’s | a 
hand over it. 
_ Several of the figures, such as Sansone 
‘Jupiter holding a Thunderbolt’ have torsos 
overproud and slackened as though being eaten 
and pulled from within. Towards the end of | 
of the exhibition, with the coming of the 
Baroque, there is something of a return to t 
earlier ‘idealism, but the Venetian ‘Male Nude 
on Horseback’ is weary in his defiance and 
Roccatagliata’s ‘Bacchus’ sinks into his pose 
like a post-graduate into an argument, a little 
more aggressive and domineering than his pu it 
pose would seem to warrant. , 
, 
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‘Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
By Paul Bloomfield. Longmans. 42s. 


4 Reviewed by BRUCE MILLER 


AT A TIME WHEN so much attention is being 
given to pressure groups in British politics, and 
to the spectacular success of the men who got 
commercial television established, it is worth 
being reminded that there is nothing new in such 
“tactics. British political life has been accustomed 
to them for a long time; it has simply become 

_mealy-mouthed about them, It is one of the 
merits of Mr. Bloomfield’s book that it enables 


us to observe the tactics of one of the most suc- ~ 


cessful lobbyists in British history. Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield’s South Australian Association, 
North American Colonial Association of Ireland, 
New Zealand Association and the like were 
bodies, like the Popular Television Association, 
set up to convince the government that certain 
charters and constitutions should be granted 
because of the public good that would follow— 
even though there might be money in them for 
some of the promoters. There was the same 
hostility from a recognisable ‘ Establishment’ 
(James Stephen would have been very much at 
home alongside Lord Reith), the same difficult 
consultations with Ministers, and the same use 
of M.P.s in public and private. Perhaps Mr. 
Norman Collins is the Wakefield of today? 

He might do worse than choose such an ex- 
emplar, because, as Mr. Bloomfield shows, Wake- 
field gets better treatment from later writers than 
from his contemporaries. Yet there is much that 

‘is mysterious and unsatisfactory about Wake- 
field. He would not do as a character in one of 
Mr. Collins’s sunny novels. Despite all Mr. 
Bloomfield’s enthusiastic efforts, he does not 
emerge as a rounded character: we are still aware 
of the reserve, the ambivalence, the anonymity. 
Wakefield did not take office in the associations 
he formed; he stayed in the shadows, Formally, 
this was because of his disreputable status as a 
man who had been in prison. But it also suited 
his character. He did things unobtrusively, 
worked through other men, published anony- 
mously; only in Canada and New Zealand did 
he enter public life, and not with great success. 
He was a fixer, a devil (in the legal sense; but it 
is worth noting that Sir Charles Bagot nick- 
named him Cacodaemon, and did not: mean it 
as a compliment). 
~ How valuable was his work? Mr. Bloomfield 
probably overstates his case in calling Wakefield 
‘Builder of the British Commonwealth’: he 
‘was one of the builders, and by no means one 
of the most notable, If South Australia owes him 
much, Victoria, New South Wales and Queens- 
ind struggled to prosperity without his help. 
s role in Canada is still uncertain, and Mr. 
loomfield may be right in attributing the 
urham Report to him; but neither Durham nor 
was a negligible man, and it is grotesque 
ink of them as simply Wakefield’s puppets. 
‘New Zealand had other builders than 
eld, It is a weakness of Mr. Bloomfield’s 
ss Sacre these cases he makes ‘ sys- 
5 tion’ a sufficient cause of the 
es, and does not give enough 
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a. to either the natural economic possibili- 
ties of the areas or the forceful efforts of un- 
systematic pioneers. But it is still true that Wake- 
field had imagination and resource, that he saw 
clearly the difficulties which the colonies faced 


before the discovery of gold, and that he did 


earnestly wish to help British people to a better 
life in the antipodes. Much of his conniving was 
necessary if his aims were to be pursued; the 
net effect of his efforts was surely for good. 

Mr. Bloomfield has worked hard and covered 
a prodigious amount of ground. His style is a 
little too gossipy for some tastes, and he has an 
irritating habit of using phrases like ‘ Little did 
he know . . . ’ when dealing with some action 
with momentous consequences. However, he is 
compulsively readable. I have one personal re- 
gret: he does not seem to have read the excel- 
lent treatment of Wakefield’s impact on 
Australia by my old teacher, R. C. Mills; and 
he does not direct’ readers to Mills’s edition of 
Wakefield’s writings in Everyman’s Library, 
by far the most accessible source for those who 
are curious about what Wakefield actually wrote. 


English Monasteries in the Middle Ages 
By G. H. Cook. Phoenix House. 36s. 


This is the fifth of the author’s books on 
medieval church buildings and, like its 
predecessors, it shows a very wide famili- 
arity with medieval architecture and institutions, 
and is graced with numerous excellent illustra- 
tions and plans, some of them of little-known 
buildings. Extensive study lies behind the book, 
and the mass of facts accumulated is indeed 
remarkable in its range; even the critical reader 
who is familiar with the subject must repeatedly 
acknowledge that he has been enlightened by 
fresh information or an unfamiliar architectural 
example. A large reading public will find that 
these qualities give the book full value. The 
historian, however, will not be wholly satisfied. 
Mr. Cook is by disposition an antiquary rather 
than a student of history, and the monks are 
treated in the flat, so to say, as a body of men 
who went through certain exercises centuries 
ago. There is no attempt to explain why men 
became monks in such numbers, or what end 
they proposed to themselves save the ‘ perpetual 
celebration of the divine service’ and ‘ singing 
masses’, and there is no evocation of the great 
figures such as St. Anselm or St. Ailred. 

Mr. Cook is no Coulton, for he is on the 
whole generous, not to say indulgent, towards 
the monks, but there is a Coultonian tendency 
to roam backwards and forwards over five cen- 
turies and the whole of England, and one has 
little sense of the great changes in spiritual and 
cultural outlook—and in architectural styles— 
between 1066 and 1535. Though the book con- 
tains innumerable facts, only a rare footnote 
reference is given, and then it is invariably in- 
complete, and the material used must far have 
exceeded the brief but curious bibliography, 
which includes Willis’s Canterbury Cathedral 
and the Brewer-Gairdner Letters and Papers, 
but omits the works of J. C. Dickinson, H. M. 
Colvin, L. Salzman, and many other modern 
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experts. As no detail can be checked against its 
authority it is difficult to be certain of its 
accuracy, ,but the general level seems good, 
though there are some mistakes and a few his- 
torical side-slips. Thus the family of Fountains 
numbered fourteen (not twenty); the scapular of 
the Cistercians was white (not black); it is not 
correct that the great majority of English (choir) 
monks were unordained before 1311; a mitred 
abbot was not necessarily ‘ exempt’ nor one who 
enjoyed ‘ quasi-episcopal jurisdiction’ over his 
Parishes, and the myth that the mitre carried 
with it a seat in Parliament was exploded by 
Stubbs eighty years ago. Ralf Flambard aprears 
as one of the successful monastic appointments 
of the Conqueror and Prior Houghton as suffer- 
ing with the Benedictine abbots in 1539 for 
refusing to surrender his house. 

The whole story.of the suppression might well 
have been based on Gasquet, with the addition 
of Little Jack Horner and some anecdotes from 
Fuller. The visitors (of whom Dr. London is 
one) were ‘ unprincipled knaves ’, but the monas- 
teries are described, on the authority of Dean 
Spence, as ‘constituting a danger to royal 
supremacy’ and as ‘all too closely bound up 
with Rome... . ever to acquiesce in a separation 
from the Roman obedience’. In-the course of 
the book several different modern valuations of 
Tudor currency are given, e.g., £140 = £10,000 
(this is Glastonbury’s annual allowance in 
charity); £800 = £30,000; £5 = £250; and 
£333 = £15,000. In short, this well-produced 
and in its way learned book has limitations if 
it is regarded as a work of monastic, or even of 
architectural, history. 

Davip KNOWLES 


Inside Europe Today. By John Gunther. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


‘Not in any way a revision of Mr. Gunther’s 
famous Inside Europe, but a totally new work’, 
proclaim the publishers, as though advertising 
a concert party that has changed its programme 
in mid-season. After twenty-five years such an 
announcement might seem unnecessary, seeing 
that we have a totally new Europe. However, 
Mr. Gunther’s technique demands this kind of 
assurance. Having invented the art of making a 
work of reference compulsively readable, he 
must beware lest the form overshadow the 
content. Those of us old enough to have been 
entertained by his pre-war European survey will 
welcome the old bottle, but may shudder at the 
familiar flavour of the new wine. Our present 
dangers, treated in the same bright earnest 
manner as were those of a quarter of a century 
ago, assume a terrible reality. 

What is the enduring attraction of Mr. 
Gunther’s writing? He communicates rather 
than interprets, but does so with the eagerness 
of the average American tourist, which basically 
he remains. He is always interested, even when 
he is uncomprehending, and he has the literary 
skill to impart his sense of curiosity to the 
reader. To meet him in the field, attended by 
his researching and recording retinue, is an ex- 
perience not easily forgotten. This is ‘ doing’ 
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-Europe—or Africa, Asia or Tamerica eae fa 


__-vengeance. There is no time for osmosis, for the 


absorption of atmosphere and ways of thought; 


y but notebooks are filled and edited, tapes are 
i - recorded and cut, all with unflagging energy. 
_ This being so, it is disappointing that Mr. 


- Gunther’s ‘Insides’ should always contain so 


many obvious errors. Whatever may be the case . 


with other continents, the basic facts about 

~ Europe are readily available in yearbooks, guide- 
books and official records, which, however dull, 
are certainly accurate. Mr. Gunther has no 
excuse for believing that Protestantism plays a 
part in Belgian politics or that the Venusberg 
above Bonn is Tannhauser’s. Where documenta- 
tion exists he should not be content with hear- 
say evidence and the hasty remarks of the 
harassed politicians he assiduously interviews. 
When he trots out the old political chestnuts 
he should at least get them right. 

Mr. Gunther is more at home with people 
than with ideas. His pen-pictures of West 
German leaders, for example, are telling even 
when out of focus; but what are we to think 


“when in one sentence he explains the Wirt- 


schaftswunder by the ‘inexhaustible labour 
market’ provided by the refugees from the East, 
and in the next by the absence of unemployment? 
It would be useless to look to Mr. Gunther 
for help in solving the Berlin question or in 
deciding whether Britain should join the Com- 
mon Market. But for a racy background to these 
problems, accurate enough for general purposes 
and human enough to sustain the common in- 
‘terest far beyond its normal range, he is un- 
surpassed. Long may he continue to produce 
“totally new works’, as history obligingly races 
on. It is time he was inside Africa again. 
DouGLas BRowN 


Song for a Birth or a Death. By Elizabeth 
Jennings. Andre Deutsch. 10s. 6d. 

Weep before God. By John Wain. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. - 


Elizabeth Jennings’s work has always been in 
the nature of a self-discipline. She was in that 
sense, if no other, a devotional poet; and it 
is no great surprise that in her new volume 
she is so more literally. Her new collection 
is a fine one. She is the most unruffled and 
composed of poets. Her poems have a beautiful 
_ ease, spareness and syllogistic neatness. 

are devoted to the idea of order; coolness, ritual, 
and order are her favourite concepts. She wants 
to make things fit, to find a ritual or devise 
an emblem for whatever she experiences, 

It is the ritual not the fact 

That brings a held emotion to 

Its breaking point. 
And knowing what she wants, she very quickly 
finds it. ‘There is perhaps a limitation here, 
one which she is certainly aware of. For though 
she knows the other side of the case—that bring- 
ing emotions under order and rule may be a 
disguise for denying them— 

Do feelings cool 
_ Beneath the order of an abstract school? 

she doesn’t feel this as a conflict. Indeed, 
though there is plenty of complexity in her 


work, there is very little conflict at all, as little 


technically as emotionally. Her technique: is 
masterly, but it is not the sort of mastery that 
comes from a constant all-out battle with fresh 
difficulties. Her rhythms are sedate and placid, 


They 


the rhythms of composed and settled attitudes. so. 
It is interesting, for instance, that whereas 


in ‘My Grandmother’ she implicitly condemns 
the old woman for her sterile solitude among 
her antique glass and silver, in a finer poem 
(‘Old Woman’, not in this collection) the 
same ordered though empty life is made 
admirable: 
It is acceptance she arranges _ 

And her own life she places in the vase. 
It is not in the least, of course, that Miss Jen- 
nings is an inhuman poet. But the humanity she 
is concerned with is her own. She feels for the 
lives and passions of others, but is not curious 
about them. They kiss and weep on the other 
side of the wall. 
herself a question about them: 

What do they think who kneel within those 

stalls, ‘ 

Young, old, white, black? 
Her response to human life in general, as dis- 
tinct from the pains and demands of self- 


discipline, come out best in a poem which is ~ 


pure ritual, the beautiful and subtle ‘In Praise 
of Creation’. By comparison her poems about 
clowns, with their echoes of Rouault and 
Picasso, are pale and sentimental, belonging to 
a rather worked-out devotional fashion. — 
John Wain, another ‘ Movement’ poet, is not 
developing so securely. His earlier verse, particu- 
larly in those rigid verse-forms (terza rima, etc.) 
learned from Empson, had a tough dialectical 
energy, a springy tautness, that one admired a 
good deal. 
When love as germ invades the purple stream 
It splashes round the veins and multiplies 
Till objects of desire are what they seem; 


Then all creation wears a chic disguise, 
And consciousness becomes a clever ae 
Turning a punishment into a prize. 

There was something of Dryden in this power 
of packing and weighting lines, of raising prose 
diction to intensity. His new volume contains 
nothing quite so good, Its tendency is away 
from Empsonian verse-forms (and they are 
flattering ones, admittedly) to a more’ public 
kind of verse in a looser oratorical style, while 
the poems in the old manner are less rigorous, 
they seem to have less, or less that is difficult, 
to say. Indeed the book is a bit scrappy. There 
are plenty. of attitudes, but not enough that 
embodies them. One used to wonder at the 
contrast between the scrupulous polish of his 
verse-writing and the Priestleyesque slapdash 
of his novels, but the balance is tilting towards 
the second. Though he propagandizes in ‘A 
Boisterous Poem about Poetry’ for the difficult 
honesty of poetry, he seems less inclined to 
practise it. This said, I think the concluding 
and much-praised oratorical piece ‘A Song 
about Major Eatherly ’ ‘genuinely fine, though 
in a dubious genre, whose nemesis is posturing 
and Loguery. ; } 

P, N. FURBANK 


Africa and the Victorians: the Official Mind 
of Imperialism. By R. Robinson and 
J. Gallagher, with Alice Denny. 
Macmillan. £2 5s. 


The withdrawal of France and Britain from 
Africa implies the passing of a watershed in 
history. At least we can now look at colonialism 
and post-colonialism with an objective vision, 
and Africa and the Victorians will help us to do 


Only once does she ask 


is located in the tino of them 


ogi j 
Re authors Tiree dence ‘to ) the actual 
po of the statesmen who partitioned vr z 
‘The morality of the conquest’, they say, “ 

not our concern. Its effects in the long run are 
not our theme’. These are severe limitations, — 
but even more constraining is the exclusion of 
such factors as the imperial enthusiasm of the. 
age of Kipling and the financial pressures which — 
bulk so big in the Marxian accounts, For the 
thesis of this book is that none of the motives 
usually adduced is sufficient to account for the 
partition of Africa. No future student of im-_ 
perialism can afford to neglect this book even 
though he may not accept the thesis in its 


entirety. The book is firmly constructed, well — 


documented, and, though intended for the 
“serious reader’ it is enlivened with wit and 
epigram. (I wish I could praise the apparatus 
but there is no bibliography, a scanty index, and — 
the proof-reading is poor.) 

The authors begin with the Palmerstonian 
concept of empire, based upon naval supremacy © 
and free trade, an empire that called for no ex- 
tension of territory. Accordingly, ‘ Cape Town 
was the true centre of the Empire’ and Policy — 
demanded ‘exclusion of other European powers — 
from South Africa and control of the potentially" 
hostile republics inland’. The Suez Canal gave 
almost equal importance to Egypt though 
neither Disraeli nor Gladstone desired to occupy 
the country. The pro-Turkish Disraeli was for 
a ‘northern tier’ of defence against Russia, the 
anti-Turkish Gladstone for preserving and 
renovating the Khedive’s administration. Salis- 
bury’s cool and sceptical policy, largely followed 
by Rosebery in spite of his liberal colleagues, was 
a shift of grand strategy from Constantinople 
to Cairo ‘as the pivot of security in the Mediter- 
ranean’. The new empire in the Sudan and 
East Africa was an incidental result. ‘The con- 
centration on East Africa shows the pre-occupa- 
tion with strategic interests. The neglect of West 
African claims shows a relative andes to 
commercial gains’. 

The book does not contain fateh new evi- 
dence; it is the analysis, with the inferences, 
that make it important. ; 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


Reason aad Morals 
~ By John Wilson. Cambridge. 15s, 
Mr, Wilson is of the opinion that the neo- 


‘positivist moral philosophy with which he is 


in general agreement is apt to appear arid and 
sterile to the general reader. It appears arid 
because of its concentration upon moral lan- 
guage and sterile because it gives no moral. 
advice and advocates no moral reforms. Most 
of its exponents, Mr. Wilson thinks, give the 
impression of being ‘liberal, tolerant, agnostic, — 
slightly left-wing, and rather tender-minded’, 
but he would like to show that the positivist 
revolution in philosophy is not only a theoretical 
one, but should lead to revolutionary changes — 
in the moral outlook and actions of ordinary 
men. He holds that philosophy, like psycho- — 
analysis, is a disturbing activity that cannot — 
leave things as they were. If men become con- 
scious of the functions of their moral utterances 
they are bound to modify some of them, so that — 
in analysing morality philosophers must change 
it too. 

The point at which, in Mr, Wilson’s view, 
ethical analysis should lead on to moral -efc 


enc rand duty on the one hand to the ~ 
lity of satisfaction and social welfare o 
other. He gives the name ‘ Moralism’ 
the former, and ‘Factualism’ to the iattedl 
Aoralism, he argues, is linked with authority, 
a rules, conservatism and the super-ego, 
with enquiry, rationality and the 
‘satisfactions of the id. One of his views is that 
both, i in different ways, are essential to morality. 
Rules need to be enunciated and rights asserted 
—these are methods of Moralism. The facts 
have to be ascertained and the likely conse- 
quences of various policies forecast—these are 
methods of Factualism. But it is plain that he 
regards Moralism as archaic and as subordinate 
to Factualism, for he concludes that in 


The Stone Arbor and Other Stories. 


The Reckoning. 


Dust 


BURSTS OVER A SHORT distance are invariably 
more spectacular than the steady pace round 
the track; the choice blooms on the mantelpiece 
smell sweeter than the garden. Even with this 
allowance The Stone Arbor takes first place. 
The writer of short stories is always something 
of a showman, but Mr. Angell has plenty to 
show. 

These twelve stories have all appeared in The 
New Yorker over the last fifteen years. There 
are too many near-misses in what must thus be 
either careful selection or a thin output for one 
to put Mr. Angell in the front rank of New 
Yorker writers. He is just that much lacking 
in wit and originality, too, but he passes the stiff 
test well. The economical and plausible writing, 
the insidious inculcation of sympathy for his 
characters, the deft timing and placing of the 
action: the elements of that magazine’s best are 
here, and here also is the familiar but un- 
exhausted range of themes and _ incidents: 
parental conflict, family solidarity, childless 
marriage; hysteria, misunderstanding, power 
and cruelty. 

Mr. Angell is better, on the whole, with 
Domestic than with Sinister, and best where 
he creates an effective blend (as in ‘In an 
Early Winter’, a deceptively simple but terrify- 
‘ing piece shod a girl’s introduction to her 
‘husband’s almost criminally careless family). I 
like the hyper-military Colonel in ‘ Some Pigs in 
Sailor Suits’ working on post-war bomb-damage 
appraisal (“I want to get in on this Big A stuff. 
Why, in five years it may be the whole show ’) 


in- Sage at the Shore ’, brought face 


oliday teen with his sister-in-law’s penurious 
ut carefree family. Most of the stories are like- 
wise concerned with the ‘moment of truth’, 
hen ‘os 2 eager made sharply aware 
a a chance encounter, perhaps, a 

a ghost, is somehow an im- 
eee i ae oy ot ite 
ee es 7 
first person by a little boy’s imaginary 
’s real drawback is not so 
but that he tends to work 


ne I liked the on-the-make advertising execu-— 
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* approaching moral problems ‘one must face 
moral issues not as judges or policemen, but 
rather as educationalists or psychologists’, and 
should ‘consider the facts, avoid doctrinaire 
principles, eschew Moralism, and so on’. Thus 
his final view is that with the spread of under- 
standing (‘to learn about something is also to 
learn to love it”) Moralism, and with it morality 
as we now know it, would come to an end. 
Mr. Wilson’s distinction between Moralism 
and Factualism is neither. clearly drawn nor 
happily expressed. In particular he does not 
ask how much of what he calls Factualism 
would itself survive if the notions of rights and 
of individual responsibility were abandoned. 
He implies that Moralism is inadequate in so far 


New Novels 


By Roger Angell. 


By Michael Horbach. Translated by Norman Denny. 
The Minister. 
The Fox and the Camellias. 


By Maurice Edelman. 
By Ignazio Silone. 
on the Paw. By Robin Jenkins. 


at too low a pitch with that imaginative intensity 
which his difficult genre needs. 

Herr Horbach has written a compelling novel 
of a journalist’s single-handed fight against 
corruption and hypocrisy in the Federal German 
Republic. Nursing a war wound in the kidneys 
that gives him only months to live, and drinking 

, savagely to relieve the pain, Herbert Grotius has 
collected whole files of news items that the Press 
Agency he works for will not issue. His superior, 
annoyed, kindly, disbelieving, reminds him that 
they must play ball with the government. But 
Grotius has tabs on the politicians, too. He falls 
foul of some neo-Nazis, and his files are stolen. 
The ending at the Hungarian frontier during 
the uprising seems a little contrived, and the 
characterization lacks the depth that would give 
the novel a genuine tragic impetus, but the 
reader’s interest in Grotius and his almost 
Kafkaesque struggle is well sustained. One feels 
that the hero is standing for his whole genera- 
tion of countrymen, feeling deep guilt for the 
war, shocked at Germany’s new materialism and 
yet politically impotent (‘ Before the war we had 
been too young to do anything for the Party, 
and after the war we were too young to have 
done anything against it’). Herr Horbach 
weaves the past with the present without slowing 
the pace of the story: The Reckoning is a tech- 
nically accomplished book which makes its 
message fiercely and plainly. 

By contrast, Mr. Edelman’s new novel is 
sadly lacking in vigour. Why should politics at 
government level, even from a tory viewpoint, 
appear so spineless? It would be difficult to 
question Mr. Edelman’s experience or authority 
in parliamentary matters, but his handling of 
them here hardly manages to engage our real 
attention. That an African crisis, complete with 
pseudo-Sharpeville and M.P.s attacked with 
sticks outside Covent Garden, could be pre- 
cipitated in the way the author has contrived 
_{an indiscreet remark to a political hostess by 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth and 
Colonial Affairs) is possible, no doubt, but its 

ity is vitiated by his wooden treatment 
f the characters involved (the stock hostess, an 

it deputy leader of “ Opposition, and 
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as it limits itself to the specific duties that arise 
from the relations of family, neighbourhood and 
contract, but he does not consider whether help 
to distant unknown people who are in need 
would be morally comprehensible except as an 
extension of these more limited obligations. He 
is misled, too, by the ambiguity of the word 
“understanding ’, which means both the ability 
to explain and the faculty of sympathy. We 
need not sympathize with what we can explain. 
The point of this book is that it sets out in the 
modern idiom an idea that was first conceived 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, the idea 
that a positive science of man and society is 
destined to replace morality as the guide to 
human actions. 
H. B. Acton 


Gollancz. 16s. 


The Bodley Head. 15s. 


Hamish Hamilton. 16s. 
Translated by Eric Mosbacher. 
Macdonald. 18s. 


Cape. 13s. 6d. 


the central character himself, whose feelings 
about the public events he appears to have a 
hand in shaping are rarely made sympathetic). 
Mr. Edelman is an adept narrator (see for 
instance the cleverly managed ambiguity of the 
wife’s adultery, or the well-drawn portrait of the 
Prime Minister) but the reader’s interest is 
simply not engaged at that level which would 
make the book memorable. 

Signor Silone is more serious than this, but 
I felt that his finely written novella carries its 
deliberate obliqueness a little too far. Agents of 
an Italian dictatorship are trailing a group of 
political agitators in Italian-speaking Switzer- 
land, whose leader, Daniele, has kept his family 
in ignorance of his life of intrigue. The Fox 
and the Camellias is a fable about honesty. It 
capably exploits the traditional economy and 
suggestiveness of its genre. What we miss, how- 
ever, is that vital conflict which should inform 
a book with a political theme. The meaningful 
core of plot is simply not there. The symbolism, 
and the climax of the action (involving an affair 
between Daniele’s daughter and one of the 
agents), cannot redeem this failure of structure, 
and consequently we are not moved. 

Dust on the Paw is set in an imaginary Asian 
country, still primitive, still uncommitted 
between East and West. Mr. Jenkins is a novelist 
who searches widely for his subjects. Here he 
traces with patient detail the effect upon the 
European colony of a native schoolteacher’s 
proposed marriage to a girl from Manchester. 
Abdul Wahab is an original and »well-executed 
character. Promoted and drawn into politics 
concurrently with his icy reception by the 
colony, he presents a subtle and credible portrait 
of humility struggling with ambition. Wahab’s 
successes are due to honesty and idealism rather 
than to intelligence or design. He is courageous 
but without breadth of mind, and his private 
fantasies of power or sex contribute a realistic 
pettiness (even an unpleasantness) to what might 
have been an over-engaging character, Much of 
the rest of the book is done a little too much to 
type, but Mr. Jenkins is an industrious writer, 
and has the true novelist’s gift for defining a 
situation from several viewpoints. 

JOHN FULLER 


_ enterprise that was wholly 


so far. Not every reader of © 
Tue LISTENER will have 
seen the programmes, the- 
noise of which may well 
_ have 


rf with them. Briefly, 
‘series was based on Sir 


Tt was a summer evening, " 
Old Winston’s work was done, 
And he before his manor door 
Was sitting in the sun... ' 


No DOUBT UNCONSCIOUSLY, the producer of 
“The Valiant Years’ visually paraphrased the 


opening lines of Southey’s celebrated poem 


when he ordered that every instalment of the 
long unfolding television series, just, concluded, 
should fade out on a glimpse of Sir Winston in 


bent-shouldered contemplation at Chartwell, his | 
country home. 
authenticity of the Battle of Britain as a famous 
victory is unlikely. Kaspar himself. could not. 
have been made to simulate more faithfully a 


That he was pondering the 


Westerham old-age pensioner awaiting his turn 
at the local bowls club. ve 

Sir Winston’s powers may have declined, but 
it was not necessary, 
unfeeling, to pose him week after week as the 
lingering relic of a formidable past. The opening 
shot of each of the twenty-six programmes pro- 
jected him in his apocalyptic fight-on-the- 
beaches mood, It was not within the mandate 


of this television series to suggest that, these two > 


decades later, he is a crumpled Ajax. The final 
shot was so obviously contrived that one was 
suspicious of its being another American experi- 
ment in head-shrinking. 


That unease would-be relieved if from this 3 


point one could proceed to dispassionate praise 
of ‘The Valiant Years’, the most ambitious 
television film documen- — 
tary to reach our screens 


‘discouraged some 
viewers from persevering ~ 
the 


Winston’s history of the 
second world war. ‘It 
began’ (and I quote from 
a B.B.C. handout) ‘ when” 
Jack Le Vien, an executive 
of an American newsreel 
company, joined a book 
club’. He was sent the 
Churchill volumes, ‘and 
by the time he had read 
the first he was convinced 
it would make a first-class 
television series ’, (We were 
spared the revelation that 
it was Mr. Le Vien’s 
‘moment of truth ’.) 

Sir Winston signed a 
contract and set going an 


American financed and 
mainly American produced 
in terms of writers, editors, 
and other technical people, 
There was some profes- 
sional support from the 


and it was somewhat. 


R EGI N A : D PO U N D “reflects on the | series " ee a 


Mr. Churchill visiting coastal defences near Dover, 
1940 


B.B.C, and other British sources; and no doubt 
the tea-boy was English. Further handout 
information. for the invincibly curious was 


British dete beneath the wrecked ee of Monte Cassino, Italy, ets mapPaag UP. operations. 


after the battle, 1944 


my? d 
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‘that ‘ fa faa of 243 men and women nea i 
on the series’ They included “cameramen — 
filming on- Jocation in three continents, script — 


and film editors, sound engineers, historical — 


; researchers, narrators, film librarians, musicians, — 
graphic artists, and secretaries’. The result of 
their labours has been screened in fourteen | 4 
_ countries. ‘a ae 
Here in England, the ‘first probraniies was 
seen in B.B.C. television on February 11 last, — 
‘The series has been grinding away every week 
since, an uncouth comment warranted by the © 
sound track. Allowing for the more raucous 
- manifestations of ‘ Juke Box Jury’, a measure 
of peace SEseTne to our Saturday | evenings on 
August 5. 7 
Meanwhile, on June 15 She B.B.C. began ay 
new showing of the series, transferring the hor- a 
rors of war to Thursday evenings for the enjoy- ; 
ment of a viewing public not allowed up after — 
8 o'clock. The implication of a multitude 
clamouring to see the programmes again is not — 
impressive, the less so as the excuse for yielding { 
} 


to it is in effect a box-office one. In fairness, the 
point should be made that the promoters of 
‘The Validnt Years’ have not inflicted us with 
preachments about the anti-war propaganda — 
value of the series. There is little else for 
congratulation. ; 
A main critical contention must be that the ; 
production never aspired beyond the boys’ story — 
level. The clou was the excitement of war, not 
its folly. It was cast in 
the mould of ‘Gun Law’ © 
(Channel 9), and while it — 
can be agreed that the 
Churchillian utterances are 
- more. resonant than Matt 
Dillon’s, we might not — 
have been bowled over by — 
_ seeing the Doc tending the — 
‘wounded at Corregidor. © 
Granted that wars show | 
man to be still at the nur- — 
sery stage of his devant 
ment, this farrago of fact — 
and fabrication was pre- 
sented with a brash Wes- 
tern gusto that made a 
mockery ¢ of its theme. We 


a Se and REE ng 
treated as a commoditiis 
This succession of- tabomg 
lated episodes, _ neat, 

labelled ‘Turn of 
-"Tide’, ‘ Closing the R 
Bic Die is Cast’, 


- linperial War Museum 
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power efficiency and stark naked 
profit could think of it as an 
achievement. 

To draw on the vernacular of 
the newsrooms, the coverage was 
wide. Our screens reverberated 
with the impact of the great 
battles fought on land and sea 
in 1940-45. Fire and smoke and 
ruin welled up again from those 
volcanic years. A vast unrolling 
panorama of war spread before 
us, from the ‘little ships’ of 
the beginning to the mushroom 
cloud at the end. Between, we 
saw fleeings, attack and counter- 
attack, rivers of men, mountains 
of material, conferences, councils, 
queues. The compression was 
terrific, like the noise. The battle 
for France was fought and lost in 
something under ten minutes, The 
London blitz received the rating, 
perhaps not unjustly, of an inci- 
dent rather than of an event. 

By March 4 we were seeing the 
burial of French victims at Oran, one family 
insisting on its coffins being draped with the 
Union Jack beside the Tricolour, whether from 
irony or a kinder sentiment we were not told. 
By March 25 H.M.S. ‘Hood’ was seen going 
down in destruction and Churchill’s proxy voice 
was heard proudly announcing the Royal Navy’s 
revenge, the sinking of the ‘ Bismarck ’, a terrible 
sight. April 29 revived the defence of Stalingrad, 
with pictures of a temporarily genial Stalin and 
of the preparations for the big meeting at 
Casablanca. 

By May 13 we had rocketed through nearly 
four years of war, with General Mark Clark 
telling us that what Churchill called Europe’s 
soft underbelly had turned out to be ‘a tough 
old gut’. Monte Cassino was blown up for us 
In a smoke-wreathed instalment that closed on 
shots of whimpering Italian children. 

Some of us were by then becoming irritated 
by the theme music ‘specially composed’ by 
richard rodgers (the credit line throughout 
appeared on our screens in lower-case sans serif 
lettering). Echoes of his contributions to the 
American ‘ Victory at Sea’ series televised here 
three or four years ago came over loud and clear. 
Once again, we had to endure those solemn- 
melody passages designed to stress the majesty 
of events and to delude us into thinking that we 
are hearing the music of the spheres. There were 
welcome diminuendo moments of jingling march 
tunes, fleetingly reminiscent of the famous 
whistling refrain from The Bridge Over the 
River Kwai. Mr. Rodgers, to rescue him from his 
typographical belittlement, carried out his com- 
mission with rubber-gloved facility. He doubt- 
less knows that Beethoven’s reputation was not 
enhanced by The Battle of Vittoria. 

D-Day was reached in instalment 18, televised 
on June 10. Inspiration had touched its nadir; 
the programme opened with a montage of news- 
papers cascading from the presses. We saw the 
armada of 5,000 ships moving into. place as for 
a pre-war Spithead review. Then came the big 
paratroop drop. Englishmen toasting victory in 
mugs of beer and Frenchmen in bowls of coffee 
were further signs of production weariness in a 
| dealing with a crucial event in 

history. 
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Mr. Churchill with Mr, Anthony Eden (left), Marshal Stalin and Mr. Molotov 
(far right) during the visit to Moscow of October, 1944 


Last month the series ap- 
proached ‘The Beginning of the 
End’ phase in the Churchill 
volumes. Perhaps because the end 
was in sight too for ‘The 
Valiant Years’, the pace acceler- 
ated. In its twenty-seven minutes’ 
running time, programme 21 dis- 
posed of the liberation of Paris; 
the 21st Army’s march on Ant- 
werp; the parachute assault on 
Arnhem; the Polish Division’s 
gallantly unsuccessful attempt to 
retrieve American misfortunes in 
that sector; Dumbarton Oaks and 
the birth of United Nations; Sir 
Winston’s visit to Moscow; his 
visit to France; and De Gaulle’s 
accession to power. 

That lush sample of shredded 
history sufficiently indicates the 
quality not only of the final 
episodes but of ‘The Valiant 
Years’ as a whole. American cornflakes and 
Newnes’s Tit-Bits of eighty years ago were both 
early manifestations of the technological revolu- 
tion. “The Valiant Years’, like too much else 
on television,.is using that same old formula, 
while expanding the scope. 

Creatively or artistically, the series has few 
claims to critical attention. As a feat of organiza- 
tion, it is entitled to all the credit it can get. 
Millions of feet of film had to be procured 
from many sources. An array of script 
writers had to be briefed and, judging by the 
results and their reputations, they also subse- 
quently had to be placated. The B.B.C.’s vast 
library of sound recordings was ransacked. Large 
quantities of new film were shot, The scale of 
Preparation was heroic. 

Much of the material seemed familiar to those 
of us who remember ‘ Victory at Sea’. ‘ The 
Valiant Years’ was factually less partisan, 
though its rhetoric, like its sentiment, was 
strongly American flavoured. Balance was re- 
stored by the clichés department, from which 
both sides drew freely for such banalities as 
“bearing the brunt’ and ‘ the German jackboot ’. 
The use of feature film stuff, ¢.g., scenes from 
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the post-war Russian reconstruc- 
tion of Hitler’s last days, was a 
dubious procedure and no compli- 
ment to the Churchill records. 
Occasionally, the programmes 
provided corrective addenda. We 
saw, for instance, that Stalin only 
perfunctorily kissed the Stalingrad 
sword presented to him in the 
name of the British people. At 
the time, or thereabouts, we were 
asked to believe that he had shown 
emotion. Likewise the surrender 
of Goering appeared in a new light 
as shown to us in the programme 
of July 22. 
' The personal-appearance inter- 
polations of those speaking out of 
their own experience of events sup- 
plied some of the most worth-while 
viewing in the twenty-six weeks. 
Most of them had something to 
tell us and told it well: Lord 
Montgomery and General Hor- 
rocks on stratagems to keep 
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Hermann Goering after his capture by American troops, 1945 


Photographs: Imperial War Museum 


Churchill out of the danger zones; the American 
General Maxwell Taylor remarking of the con- 
fusion on the ground that followed the D-Day 
air drop: ‘Never were so few commanded by 
so many’; General Bradley, voice shaking ner- 
vously, describing happenings at Omaha Beach; 
Alan Moorehead, for the war correspondents, 
recalling the drive into Germany. General Hollis 
gave a capital imitation of Churchill’s voice. 
That licence was not allowed Richard Burton, 
vocally impersonating Sir Winston through the 
series. He maintained a skilfully accurate pitch 
but, lacking the characteristic inflexions, the 
total effect was of good quality ham. 

Hailed in The Financial Times as ‘ television’s 
first great international success’, we learn from 
that reliable source that ‘ The Valiant Years’ cost 
‘about $1,750,000 to produce’, and that ‘ so far 
it has grossed about $3,000,000 ’. In some of the 
episodes we saw men falling in battle. Their 
sacrifice is hardly hallowed by such rampant 
cashing-in. One could wish that circumstances 
had permitted the B.B.C. to accept responsibility 
both for the finance and the production. We 
could then have hoped for less emphasis on the 
noughts and more respect for the crosses. 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
~ I’m Glad I’m English. 


-* PANORAMA’ for July 31, the last of the season, 


was devoted to Berlin. I expected the programme 
to be a good deal more informative than it was, 
to be given at least an outline of the history 
of Berlin from its original partitioning and 
through its various crises to the present one. 
I did not expect a nostalgic comparison with 
Berlin in the nineteen-thirties, which seems 
irrelevant, in one sense at least, to the current 
issues; nor did I expect an overtone of emo- 
tionalism in the commentary. 

Richard Dimbleby began by standing on a 
nail which separates 
munism. Ludovic Ken- 
nedy talked about the 
army, and 
Robert Kee contrasted 


ties with the Berlin of 
today. Dimbleby’s in- 
terview with a Berlin 
family was singularly 
uninformative, and in- 
terviews with East 
German refugees were 
pathetic. We were then 
shown some Americans 
who were on the whole 


over Berlin, and some 
Bristolians who weren’t. 
‘The disproportionate 


to expressing the views 
of ordinary people 
made the programme 
appear more emotively 
loaded than perhaps it 
was intended to be. 
Many ordinary people are influenced more by 
emotion than by reason, and their opinions on 
such a complex matter as Berlin are not neces- 
sarily interesting. Lord Home was nice and calm 
in contrast to all the previous hysteria, but 


Freedom from Com-_ words, 


sponnen 


* Macdonald Hastings interviewing a Scottish crofter in ‘ Tonight’ 


what he said, shone reassuring, did not amount 
to much. 

Walter Lippmann talking to Howard KA 
Smith (August 6) was both calm and informa- 
tive. Lippmann had been talking to Mr. 
Khrushchev (with whom he compared Al 
Smith, a Governor of New York in the ’twenties, 
in his capacity for making the most boring 


subjects interesting and funny), and he was 


therefore able to give it to us straight from the 
horse’s mouth. He thought that both Mr. 


Khrushchev and President Kennedy were fully 
aware of the enormous dangers they both run. ~ 


Well, I suppose that’s something. He also said 
that Mr. Khrushchev wants a de facto recogni- 
tion of East Germany, and that he is in a hurry 
to get a settlement before, in Mr. Khrushchev’s 
‘Hitler’s generals in West Germany get 


the atom bomb’; and that he is afraid of the 
results of either East or West Germany making 
trouble once that happens. 
Mr. Lippmann pointed out that ‘Adenauer is 
content to keep the present situation, but that 
the fact of its unsatisfactory 
nature is made obvious by 
the frequent appeals for help 
and support made by West 
Berliners. He thinks that 
there is a danger that, while 
the eyes of the world are 
focused on Berlin, something 
serious could happen in an- 
other trouble spot. 

Howard K. Smith then 
asked about the Cuban 
débacle. Mr. Lippmann 
thought that President Ken- 
nedy was not sure enough of 
himself to overrule the advice 
of the Central. Intelligence 
Agency and of other eminent 
bodies given to him at the 
time. He himself said that 
the whole affair was wrong 
and foolish. Even if United 
States intervention had suc- 
ceeded it would have been 
worse than failure. Castro’s 

biggest threat, he said, was 
that he might solve problems 
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Weekly. comments on B.B.C. programmes By depended eeritibutors. es 3 


as yet unsolved in South: Aruetiens Spiteitiek 
Asked whether he favoured appeasement, Mr. 
Setonann replied that words like appeasement 
_ were irrelevant in issues where the life and death 
of millions of people were concerned: ‘I don’ t 
think old men ought to. provoke wars for young 
men to fight. I don’t like warlike old men! ” 
‘Tonight’ is back, apparently well refreshed 
from. its holiday. One of the best items of its 
first week was about a man who sells. holiday 
Prestige (August 1). While you are miserable 
and wet at Clacton he will arrange for post- 
cards to be sent from Paris and other gay places 
to your friends. He also sells luggage - labels 
from all over the world so that your suitcase 
won’t suffer from an inferiority complex. 
On August 2 there was a good interview with 
Scottish crofters who scrape a precarious living 


PS 


i 2 john Cura 

From ‘ Panorama’: a refugee. from. East Germany 

in West Berlin and (left) Americans in New York 
: City” expressing oe views on Berlin 


. 


from stony soil. One Pitesti shat showed 
about a dozen of them scattered across a bleak 
‘skyline sowing grass by hand. The land is so 
poor that the grass won’t appear for months 
after it is sown. . d 

Trevor Philpotts — reported from Ecuador 


_ (August 3) on the plight of the Indians. Among 


these underprivileged people there is a 50 per 
cent. mortality rate for babies, and the expected 
span of life for adults is twenty-seven years. 
Drunkenness is everywhere, and weekly wages 
are between 3s. and 10s. Children start work | 
when they are four or five. ; 

From Houston, Texas, comes the news that | 
‘there are 15 000,000 privately owned firearms 
in the United States and that there are 9 000 4 
murders a year. 

One of the things ‘ Tonight’ does is nie 
me glad I’m English. 

VERONICA reid “4 
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A Basinfu 


How mucu Dr. Samuel Johnson really delighte 
to concur with the critical verdicts of the com= 
mon reader is a matter on which I have doubts. 
His — much-quoted | statement of a case fo q 
democracy in taste came in a discussion 
Say: ‘Se A Pac most None. work. of 
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Robert Atkins as Dr. Johnson in She Died Young 


However, most reasonable critics 
are mildly pleased to find that the 
public agrees with them, and faintly 
worried when they cannot make out 
why an audience of fellow men is 
greatly amused or touched while 
they remain cold. I was chilled not to 
be able to raise the faintest of grins 
at Basinful of the Briny by Leslie 
Sands (August 6), while an audience 
rocked. It belonged to the innocently 
Saturnalian world of the seaside 
postcard whose morals George Or- 
well once expounded. Husbands lust 
after bathing beauties, are nagged 
by their wives, and terrorized by 
their mothers-in-law. Servants are 
ugly.and comically unloved. Half- 
wittedness is laughable, the tyranny 
of landladies is very funny, and a 
man’s trousers falling down are a 
cause of screams. 

I wasn’t expecting Chekhov, but 
found this brand of farce painful 
and cruel. The performers went 
through their routines with en- 
thusiasm and evident experience, 
but it all remained dead and inane. 
Can it be that television interferes 
with the spacing and timing of slapstick or am 
I just out of touch? 

Dr. Johnson turned up in person quoting 
Webster over the body of the murdered mistress 
of the Earl of Sandwich in She Died Young 
(July 31). John Keir Cross is a gifted writer 
and an experienced hand at historical drama. 
But the social history and the inevitable anec- 
dote came in rather too pat in this play. The bad 
Earl mentioned his invention of the sandwich 
and referred guiltily to his youthful irreligious 
goings-on with that fellow John Wilkes and 
other blasphemers at Medmenham. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was a hard-working portrait machine 
and a Mr. Boswell was a devil with the ladies, 
a snob, a note-taker, and a climber on the 
shoulders of the respected Johnson. 

The central story was unfortunately not quite 
strong enough. Jenny Ray (Anna Barry) was 
doubtless in character and period in being 
grateful to her distinguished protector, but 
interested as well as scared by an offer of love 
from the fierce but poor Captain Hackman 
(Patrick Troughton). And the insistence of 
Sandwich that social barriers must be main- 
tained on musical occasions was probably cor- 
‘rect. But the conflict between love, duty, and 
Class-consciousness was too much a matter of 

accident, and the goodwill of the Negro servant, 
‘Ou Joby (Dan Jackson), failed to make a false 
— convincing. The wicked Earl was 
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known as Jemmy Twitcher, but we were 
not persuaded that he started twitching 
only after his singing girl had been shot. 
The costume and the reliability of the an- 
cient gossip were more impressive than 
the clash of character. 

Imperfect sympathy also marred Warn- 
ing Signal, by Kenneth Cavander (August 
3). Here we had a young wife (Ursula 
Howells) condemning herself because her 
child had died in an accident, and inviting 
goodwill because her husband was being 
unfaithful to her with her sister, and 
because her father was heavy-handed in 
his religious disapproval of her supersti- 
tious. attempts to foresee the future. At 
the end of the play, when her husband 
got himself killed in a railway accident 
which she had foreseen in a teacup, we 
were allowed to deplore her because she 
preferred him and the dead son to be dead 
so that she could go on owning them. But 
the expected accident was not a per- 


Our Mr. Ambler, with (left to right) John Kidd, Andrew Crawford as Mr. 


Ambler, and Stephen Jack 


missible descent of a devil from the machine, 
and the disclosure of her lack of love came too 
late in a complex plot to be meaningful. There 
is no harm in ambiguity in itself, but a sudden 
switch of sympathy towards a major character 
should not depend on the use of supernatural 
machinery. 

The series about Our Mr. 
Ambler (August 1) presents an 
insurance adjuster who also acts 
as a private detective and dis- 
tributer of justice outside the 
operation of the law. The docu- 
mentary truth of this first anec- 
dote has apparently been ques- 
tioned by adjusters who know, 
but I don’t think they need worry 
very much. Andrew Crawford 
was an amiable Just Man, in- 
offensively knowing, disbelieving, 
and benevolent. So long as his 
triumphs among the temporarily 
illegal are not too incredible he 
should be a valuable addition to 
the fantasy figures to whom we 
Can give serial support. He was 
a bit shabby, more than a little 
tactless, not indecently brilliant— 
and consequently a character to 
be welcomed as a summer hero. 
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If the word ‘documentary ‘ were dropped, per- 
haps “the adjusters might consider adjusting 
themselves to him? 

FREDERICK Laws 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Two in One 


THE THEATRICAL dexterity that Vanbrugh dis- 
plays in The Relapse (Third, July 31) has rarely 
been equalled. He juggles two plots, keeping 
them separately in the air until the final curtain 
when they come together in his hands. Their 
final union is less a dramatic convention than an 
acknowledgement that his characters belong to 
the society that he has been observing with such 
ambidextrous brilliance. His first plot observes 
a virtuous marriage in danger and his second 
the wooing of a rich but uncouth heiress. It 
would be wrong to think of the first plot which 
deals with the tempting of Loveless and Amanda 
as a main plot. Like the second. plot, 
it, too, would have been. regarded 
outside the Restoration as a sub-plot. 
For Vanbrugh’s society was, so to 
speak, a society that only had 
appetite for the lesser humours and 
anxieties of the sub-plot. This is 
not to belittle his achievement, for 
there is more in this double bill than 
sensibility and a study of the folly 
of manners. 

With his right hand Vanbrugh 
draws a Dekker-like portrait of the 
smugness of virtue and then hands 
Out a didactic lesson to the vicious 
minded. . With his left he delineates 
with almost documentary accuracy 
the social processes which were at 
work in his time when an effete 
aristocracy was replenishing the 
family coffers by marrying rich but 
ingenuous and unpolished maidens, 
like the appropriately named Miss 
Hoyden. 

It is paradoxically the second plot 
which fascinates. Lord Foppington 
is grotesque (Alec McCowen played 
him magnificently) but his type was 
no doubt familiar to Vanbrugh’s 
audience. Sir Tunbelly Clumsey—a 
Justice Shallow aged by a century—is more than 
a caricature, and his fantastic household, ready 
to lower drawbridges and rattle chains, not only 
gives us a city view of the country’s gloom 
but raises the question whether we may see in 
this household the beginnings of the Gothic 


Emrys Jones as Alan and Ursula Howells as his wife Joan in 
Warning Signal 
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complete cast of a Gothic novel. The rapacious 
Miss Hoyden and her Nurse, Sir Tunbelly’s 
servant Ralph, and his sheepish chaplain Bull 
_are.the ancestors of the inhabitants of Mervyn 
~ Peake’ s Gormenghast. In a lesser hand these 
relatively minor characters might have served 
_ merely as a background to the struggle between 
_ Young Fashion and his brother, Lord Fopping- 
ton, for Miss Hoyden’s hand, but Vanbrugh 
stints nothing. Even the relatively straight parts 
hike Sir John Friendly are employed to extract 
- further humour from the situation. 

' The fact that this Gothic ramble has little 
to do with the troubles besetting Loveless and 


a _ Amanda does not matter. Though there is but a 
token connexion between the two plots they 
i -" have a commonalty. Both study the impact of 
2 ' the city and the sophisticated on the country 


-and the naive. In neither does the city win; in 
7? one, romantic innocence is triumphant and in 
| the other, the blunt rustics win the day. It 


would not, of course, be fair to judge this play 


on its social consequences alone, for this, irre- 

; spective, was a great entertainment. Raymond 

i Raikes produced it and in the absence of space 

£) to commend his cast individually I can only say 

_. - he had imparted an enthusiasm which was 
audible in every line. 

The series of documentaries entitled ‘The 
Assassins’ cannot properly be considered as 
drama but The Killing of Mussolim (Home, 
August 3) provides an opportunity to observe 
the way in which the dynamic of history sud- 
denly plays the dramatist better than any writer 

_ ever could. The historical figure in the moment 
-—~--_—s of crisis is driven to an economy and a poetic 
, expression that the dramatist can only strive 
towards. Mussolini was a beaten and dishevelled 
man when the partisans grabbed him by his 
greatcoat and hustled him to his death in a 
a bitter wind. But, beaten as he was, the Duce 
4 _ was still capable of dramatic utterance. When 

. he thought he was to be freed, when in fact he 

was to be executed, he turned to ‘ Valerio’, his 
executioner, and said ‘I shall give you an 
‘§ Empire’. Mussolini did not die, like Danton 
4 or Charles I, with an eye on the history 
a - books, but there was something about his death 
; —followed as it was by that appalling fiesta in 

; Milan—which had dramatic significance. The 
same could be said of the killing of Rasputin, 
an event which was splattered with dramatic 
utterances that should humble any playwright. 

The danger inherent in approaching a situa- 
eS’, tion already made familiar by history was illus- 

trated by Felix Felton’s adaptation of Mary 

_ Borden’s novel Action for Slander (Home, July 

29). The play was about an army major who 

had been accused of cheating at cards, and was 

surely suggested by the celebrated case which in- 

directly involved Edward VII when he was 

Prince of Wales. Miss Borden’s story was 

given a pretence of reality in the long and 

rather tedious court scenes which examined 

the Major’s case for slander but the char- 

acter of the Major did not enlist one’s sym- 

an pathy, and I found that I could not bring 

myself to care whether he had cheated or not. 

The story was set in the early nineteen-thirties— 

a setting which did not entirely excuse the por- 

trayal of gentlemen who behaved like eer 
caricatures. 

IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Renaissance to Reformation 


“THERE IS always an element of 
change in art. Criticism must never 
for a moment forget that the artist is 
the child-of his time’. This sounds like the 
theory of a modern critic, but in fact it was 


mood. There is in Sir Tunbelly’s household the 


for the first time: 


written in 1867 by Walter Pater, i in his essay on 


-Winckelmann, the German art-historian. This 
essay, with many others, is included in the 


recently issued paper-back edition of The 
Renaissance which was the subject of Mr. W. A. 
Ward’s talk on July 29 on the Third Pro- 
gramme, ‘ Pater’s Mona Lisa’. As Mr. Ward 
pointed out, Pater has been accused, among 
other things, of being an escapist by staying in 
Oxford. Henry James called him ‘a faint, 
embarrassed figure’, Perhaps this was due to 
Pater’s physical ugliness which was emphasized 
by a heavy moustache cultivated as a disguise. 


Even Mr. T. S. Eliot has been quoted as say- 
ing that Pater ‘ was responsible for a few untidy 


pleasures’. These ‘few pleasures’ may have 


been a little untidy, but when one discards the. 


dross, the gold underneath will still remain. 

Mr. Ward’s opinion of Pater is deservedly 
high and his reappreciation was both competent 
and well timed. Although he dealt specifically 
with the ‘Mona Lisa’ essay, one felt that the 
whole of The Renaissance was being introduced 
‘Hers is the head upon which 
all “the ends of the world” are come. All the 
thought and experience of the world have 
etched and moulded therein that which they 
have of the power to refine and make expres- 
sive the outward form, the animalism of Greece, 
the lust of Rome, the mysticism of the middle 


ages, the return of the Pagan world, the sins — 


of the Borgias’. Whatever the ‘Mona Lisa’ 
represented to da Vinci, to Walter Pater she 
represented one of his ‘ exquisite pauses’ in life. 
It is Mr. Ward’s view that Darwin destroyed 
illusion and Pater tried to restore it: ‘ Evolu- 
tion introduced a new conception of time and 
we have it expressed in the “Mona Lisa” ’. 
Mr. Ward pointed out that when he used the 
term ‘Mona Lisa’ he was explicitly referring 
to the essay and not the painting. Pater’s under- 
standing of da Vinci, however, is profound and 
affectionate, He expounded the artist’s philo- 
sophy of life as deriving from two forces— 
curiosity and the desire of beauty. Curiosity 
was often in conflict with beauty but in their 
union we discern a subtle and curious grace, 
such as that in the mysterious gaze of the 
“Mona Lisa’. 

Pater influenced many artists and writers, in- 
cluding Bernard Berenson, Oscar Wilde, Roger 
Fry, and Proust, but Mr. Ward mentioned only 
Yeats and Pound: ‘ What modern art has to do 
is so to arrange the details of modern life, so 
to reflect it, that it may satisfy the spirit. And 
what does the spirit need in the face of modern 
life? The sense of freedom’. Through all of 
Pater’s work there is a cry for freedom, whether 
of the spirit or the body. And this freedom 


was, for Pater, to be. found in Greek art; his 
essay on Winckelmann is, in fact, an essay on ~ 


the beauty of Greek sculpture—an art closer 
to the human form than-any other—a beauty 
which was sexless. But he did admit to the con- 
flict that had eventually to occur in art, with the 
event of Christianity. 

The fruits of education are mentioned by 
Pater in connexion with the appreciation of art, 
but another side of learning was revealed by Mr. 
John Rae, a schoolmaster, in ‘Children and 
the Myths of War’, on the Home Service 
(Fuly 31). 
a world without killers through education if 
children were taught that killing is evil. Mr. 
Rae, in an excellent talk, explained how easy it 
is for children to accept false standards. We 
had, it seems, been brought up to believe in the 


enemy who were wrong, not us. This was a 
talk which should be heard by all parents. 

-From Pater and the Renaissance, | 
Osborne and the Reformation, when in ‘New 


Comment’ on the Third Programme (August 2), 


~ 


Laurence Kitchin summed up 


-unchanging rhythms, as young people often are 
by orgiastic displays of this kind. Now I expect 


- down in the notes on the paper. - 4 


illusioned over the years with Stravinsky’s 


His point was that we could have 


interpretations of the Oedipus myth since hear- 


Also, I find it curious that present-day en- 
myth of war; that war was fun and it was the ~ 


‘first a man of feeling, second a | , al 
thirdly a moralist’. In his play Luther, 
Osborne is dealing with the dangerous theme 
the collapse of the medieval world order. When 
Mr. Kitchin found that Osborne was not taking ; 
his hero as seriously as he should, it is under- 
standable that he was a little disappointed, ‘After — : 
all, Martin Luther represents the clinical divi ; 
sion of reason. from faith, of religion from 
morality. To sum up such a complex. per-_ 
sonality is an unenviable task which - Mr. 
See ee tackled as courageously as he can. 

a ‘ wis ‘Micuap. Swan 


MUSIC 5 , : } : os eee «: ; : Me Se a 
Stravinsky and Mendelésobine 


WITH THE CLANGOURS of the Musca 
i= el vite bells at the conclusion of Stra- 

J vinsky’s Les Noces (Third, August 4) 
still reverberating in the dome of the Albert” 


ee 


{ Hall, rounds of cheering were set up by our 


eager Promenaders at least as ecstatic as the 
music of these primitive Russian wedding scenes. 
“Flower of my days, honey of my nights’, 
chanted the bridegroom, ‘I shall live with you~ 
now in the way that life should be lived ’. These 
are the words at the conclusion of the score” 
which, however, were completely inaudible. In 
the many performances I have heard of Les 
Noces none of the words of the text has ever 
been audible. Perhaps they are not meant to be, 
since they are set in an angular, disjointed 
manner bearing no relation that I can discover 
to their significance. This is a pity, for Stravin- ; 
sky went to the trouble of devising some amusing 
character sketches in the dialogue of this choral 
ballet: the curly-headed bridegroom, Fetis 
Pamfilievitch, darling of the Moscow girls, and 
the irresponsible father of his bride, Nastasia, — 


_who promptly gets drunk at his daughter’ Ss pre- 


arranged wedding. 

I draw attention to these attractive caricatures — 
in the text of Les Noces, for the music of this 
ballet, unlike Stravinsky’s earlier works, Pribaout-— 
ki and Renard, on character sketches of his own, — 
shows hardly a trace of humour. Instead, the 
prospect of a marriage ceremony inflames the 
Russian villagers of Stravinsky’s imagination 
into a stampeding dance, African fashion, with 
percussion galore and the hammers of four 
pianos pounding away-on the strings like un-— 


‘relenting pistons of a machine. Thus this ballet — 


from the heyday of the Diaghilev period opens, — 
and on go these frantic dances throughout the - 
four scenes. I used to find the force of this — 
primitive music exhilarating. I used to enjoy 
being almost annihilated by the brutality of its 


something more:_a subtler idea of rhythm, with 
suppleness and variety and a quickening of the 
interior pulse of music that can hardly be set 


I’m afraid I have become similarly dis- 


Oedipus Rex, given the previous day (Third, 
August 3). I hate to appear a kill-joy to the 
exuberant Promenaders who, again, responded. 
so spontaneously to this monolithic version 
the Oedipus legend, especially as Colin Davis 
secured an exemplary performance of it. But 
having been moved by several intensely human } 


ing the first performance of Stravinsky’s work 
in Paris, I find it now ‘strangely unyielding. 


thusiasts of this relatively old work of Stravi 


: sky—it dates from 1927—admire it precisely : O , 
John its unyielding, granite-like qualities. ‘ Objec 
to John — 


is the key word in most of the recent ‘ 
ments I have seen. Without being 
te the aratncets bene or 


pangs of the Oedipus myth, they have per- 


n this stark, remote music. In which case I 
rill | agree that the icy bas-relief of Stravinsky’s 
eo is certainly the masterpiece they say 


Pat was very much Colin Davis’s week at the 
Promenades. Besides his authoritative perform- 
ances of the Stravinsky works, he conducted a 
beautiful performance of Mendelssohn’ s seldom- 
heard ‘ Reformation ” saat ae (Third, August 
1). This is not the equal, to be sure, of the 


‘The Legend 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera 


The opera will be sung in 

Russian, and to enable listeners 

to follow it more easily we give 
this timed synopsis 


Act I 


Orchestral introduction. 

A summer evening on the banks of the 
ea ige: In front of a small hut stands 
Fevronya, a peasant maiden. Her song 
expresses gratitude for the beauties of her 
lonely life in the forest. 

She sets out food for the. animals and 
calls them; the birds, a young bear, and 
a wounded elk. As Fevronya examines the 
wound, the young Prince Vsevolod appears. 
_Vsevolod at first takes her for a forest 
spirit, but she gives him food and drink. 
He too has a wound and she washes it. 
Their interchanges gradually take on the 
‘ colour of a love-duet. He gives her a ring 
and promises to fetch her as his bride. 
In the distance is heard Vsevolod’s hunt- 
ing party. As he turns to go, Fevronya 
begs him to stay. She later learns from the 
huntsmen that he is Prince of Kitezh. 


Act II 


The village of Little Kitezh, near the city 
of Great Kitezh on the banks of the Volga. 
A crowd is waiting for the wedding pro- 
cession, entertained by a performing bear. 
A harp-player sings a ballad in which 
Our Lady weeps for the fate of Kitezh. 
The crowd proclaim their faith in the 
destiny of Kitezh, ‘ the earthly Jerusalem’, 
and its prince, Yuri. — - 
Two wealthy citizens complain of the young 
BR Prince Vsevolod’s marriage to an unknown 
aa girl. They are interrupted by the entrance 
; of Grishka Kutierma, a drunkard. 

When the wealthy citizens give Grishka 

‘they are surrounded by beggars. 

Grishka treats the beggars contemptuously 
and they attack him. He defends himself 
and returns to the inn. The bear dances. 
The beggars wish to reach Great Kitezh, 

“where all are given food and drink’. 
Grishka returns singing from the inn: the 
crowd force him to be silent as the bells of 
the wedding procession are heard. 

The procession is hailed by the crowd, who 
try to drive off Grishka. Fevronya 
_ addresses: him kindly. 
tyGrishke is driven away and Fyodor 
one of the royal party, calls on 
to welcome the bride with songs. 


by a frightened mob 


cing the imminent appearance of 


under the command 
Byedai and Burundai. 
on to the scene and 
discuss the wealth 


object of their raid. 


Nehether. anxious to avoid the | 


been happy to find immunity from them © 
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and ‘ Scottish’ symphonies, it some- 


time trudges along rather mechanically, but what 


lovely things come to light in a score of Men- 
delssohn! Is it not time someone set about re- 
dressing the wretched reputation from which he 
has suffered? He is still, in many quarters, held 


to be superficial, 


even sickly. Some of his 


music may topple over into an easy, sentimental 
vein, but I fancy this view persists from the 
Victorian notion of Mendelssohn, from which 
there was understandably a strong reaction. It 
is true that he was a Victorian composer—he 
was the darling of Queen Victoria herself—but 
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he was a Victorian in the best sense, the charm 
and elegance of his idyllic melodies concealing, 
as we hear them today, a core of pure romantic 
poetry, sometimes also of pure romantic tragedy. 
Though much of his music is widely played, we 
have no Life of Mendelssohn that does justice to 
his mind, which was one of the most cultivated 
of the age, embracing, besides his musical genius, 
his remarkable literary and pictorial gifts. I 
throw out the idea to someone of a penetrating 
study of Mendelssohn’s life and work, greatly 
needed at this moment to rehabilitate this many- 
sided composer. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


of the Invisible City of Kitezh’ 
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Grishka is dragged in: the chieftains insist 
that he serve as their guide to Great 
Kitezh. He refuses to speak at first but— 
—after being threatened with a red-hot 
iron he consents. Fevronya and her guards 
are left alone and she prays God to make 
Great Kitezh and its inhabitants invisible. 


Act I11I—Scene 1 


Midnight in Great Kitezh. The population 
is assembled in front of the Cathedral. 
Prince Yuri and the Prince Vsevolod are 
surrounded ‘by the royal bodyguard. The 
crowd presses round the newly arrived 
Poyarok, who has been blinded by the 
Tartars. 

He tells of the Tartars’ numbers and 
cruelty, ending with the news of Grishka’s 
treachery, Fevronya’s apparent implication, 
and the Tartars’ threats of destruction. 
Prince Yuri laments the glory of Great 
Kitezh. 

A page is sent to climb the bell-tower of 


_ the cathedral, while the crowd prays. 


The page announces the appearance of 
the Tartar army in the distance, Prince 
Yuri calls the crowd to prayer. 

The page foresees the desolation of the 
city and Prince Yuri reiterates his com- 
mand to pray. 

The page announces the appearance of a 
sudden mist that veils all the countryside. 
Prince Vsevolod calls on the bodyguard 
to march out to defend the city. They 
are blessed by Prince Yuri, and march off 
singing, led by Vsevolod. 

A golden mist gradually descends. The 
church bells ring of themselves and the 
crowd, led by the page and Prince Yuri, 
become aware of the miracle. 
Interlude—the Battle of Kershenets. 


Act I1I—Scene 2 


An oak-wood beside Lake Svetly Yar, on 
whose opposite bank lies Great Kitezh, 
in cloud. Grishka leads on the Tartar chief- 
tains, Byedai and Burundai, and announces 
that Great Kitezh lies opposite. They 
accuse him of misleading them. 

Grishka begs for mercy. Fevronya is 
brought in. The Tartars tie Grishka to a 
tree, then drink and count their Joot. 
Burundai and Byedai each claim Fevronya 
as their share. Burundai kills Byedai. 

The Tartars fall into a drunken sleep. 
Burundai tries to win Fevronya’s affections 
but eventually falls asleep. 

Fevronya laments Prince Vsevolod, killed 
at the Battle of Kershenets. 

Grishka and Fevronya discuss what has 
happened. He hears the bells of Kitezh 
sounding accusingly in his ears. 


_ He begs Fevronya to help him to escape. 


She has nothing to lose, as she is im- 
plicated in his guilt. She asks him in 
horror whether he is Antichrist. Grishka 


____ replies that he is merely a poor drunkard. 

. She consents to set him free, bidding him 
_ repent. 
sleeping Burundai, he stirs in his sleep. 


As she takes the knife from the 


8.314: Once free, Grishka is again tortured by 
the sound of the bells. He tries to run 
away, staggers, and falls senseless. When 
he comes to himself, he decides to commit 
suicide and runs to the water’s edge, but 
remains rooted to the spot as the first rays 
of the sun reveal the reflection of Great 
Kitezh in the surface of the lake. 

As the bells are heard in the distance, 
Grishka returns to Fevronya and his part- 
ing shout, as he drags her away with him, 
rouses the Tartars. The vision of Kitezh, 
which seems to rise from the lake, terrifies 
them and they run away. 


Act IV—Scene I 


A deep forest glade at night. Fevronya 
enters, in rags, followed by the crazed 
Grishka. She sinks exhausted, while he 
sings the song in which he mocked her 
when they first met. She prays for him. 
Grishka asks Fevronya to teach him to 
pray, not to God but to the Earth. 

Grishka exclaims that he sees a devil by 
Fevronya’s side. He whistles and dances 
like a madman and, after taking momentary 
comfort by hiding his head in Fevronya’s 
lap, rushes out screaming. 

Fevronya starts to sing herself to sleep. 
Candles begin to glow on the branches 
of the trees and huge flowers spring from 
the ground. She hails them rapturously, 
joined at first by the birds and then by the 
distant voice of 

the Alkonost, or paradise bird, harbinger 
of death. She gathers flowers for a gar- 
land, calling on death to come quickly. 
The ghost of Prince Vsevolod, veiled in 
golden light, approaches her, United again, 
they sing of their immortal love. 

In the distance is heard the voice of the 
other paradise bird, Sirin, promising not 
death but eternal life. 

24: The ghost of Prince Vsevolod gives 
Fevronya bread, singing: ‘ Who eats of 
this bread has a part in eternal happiness ’. 
She scatters the crumbs to the birds and 
the two, hand in hand, disappear from 
sight. All is covered in “clouds during an 
orchestral interlude—‘ The Pilgrimage to 
the Invisible City ’. 


Act IV—Scene 2 


The transfigured city of Kitezh, bathed in 
light. Fevronya and Prince Vsevolod enter, 
Fevronya expresses delight and the chorus 
intones the marriage hymn. 

Prince Yuri appears and blesses the lovers. 
Fevronya expresses her happiness in ques- 
tion and answer with the chorus. 

Prince Vsevolod invites her to accompany 
him to the cathedral for their wedding. 
She expresses her worry at Grishka’s 
absence and dictates a letter to him. 
10.284: Bells ring as they enter the cathedral, 


8.334: 


9.334: 


10.093: 


10.143: 


10.223: 


Copies of the synopsis of Janaéek’s The Excursions of Mr. 
Broucek, printed in THe LisTeNer of May 11, may be 
obtained free by sending a postcard to B.B.C. Publications 
(Opera Synopsis), 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 
The opera will be repeated on August 27 (7 hird). 


A HEALTHY strawberry plant 
should have uniformly green 
leaves, with the possible excep- 
tion of the young ones emerging in the centre 
of the plant which are a paler colour for a time. 
Diseased plants may wilt if they are attacked by 
root diseases, or their leaves may be crinkled or 
spotted, yellow at the edges; or they may be 
dwarf, with numerous tiny leaves on the plants 
if attacked by one of the virus diseases. 
Purchased runners should come from similarly 
healthy parents; there is no virtue in moving 
plants from one garden to another or even from 
one climate to another for the sake of the move. 
It is healthy new stock that is needed. The best 
are those from runner beds planted for the pur- 
pose, which have not fruited and which have 
been inspected and certified as free from disease 
and true to variety. Such runners are not 
usually ready for sale until the late autumn. 
There is not a full crop at the end of the sum- 
mer when runners for fruiting next year should 
be planted. The fruit grower has therefore to 
choose between planting in August when the 
best quality runners may not be available and 
when they are more costly, or from late October 


onwards when better quality runners at lower 


prices are available but which will produce a 
smaller fruit crop in their first season. 

To overcome this problem some nurserymen 
purchase top-quality runners in the late autumn, 
or even early in*the spring, and set out to pro- 


Bridge Forum 


Hands from the European ee 
HAROLD FRANKLIN : | 


By 


No EurROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP has 


ended more dramatically than that 
held at Stockholm in 1956, In the 


last round Italy and France were tied, at the 


head of the table; at the halfway stage of their 
match the scores were level and so they sat 
down for the last twenty boards with the Euro- 
pean title at stake. 

In the Closed Room ne exchanges had been 
even for six boards, and this was the seventh: 


North dealer, North-South Game: 
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i Planting Strawberries | for 1962 


By F. W. SHEPHERD 


duce runners for sale in the late summer. These 
are usually the best for the gardener or fruit 
grower to plant. Early planting gives a worth- 
while crop in the next season, while late-planted 
runners should really be deblossomed, since the 
crop is nearly always poor, and the plants will 


‘then fruit better in subsequent years by build-. 


ing up the crowns. : 
Among varieties of strawberries Royal Sover- 


eign is still, I think, the best-flavoured one but- 


it yields only about half the weight of some of 
the newer varieties, It also quickly succumbs 
to many of the virus diseases. Cambridge Vigour 
is very early in its first cropping year, has a 
reasonable flavour, is a good cropper and, in the 
drier districts, is as good as any, It does however 
suffer in the wetter climates as its vigorous leaves 
tend to smother the fruit and thus increase the 
risks of attack by the grey mould disease, Talis- 
man is the best of the later varieties, a good 
shape, colour, and very fair flavour. It always 
looks disappointing in the late winter and early 
spring, since all Talisman plants will be small 
and behind all other varieties, but they grow 
away to produce good crops without any diffi- 
culty. 

Gardeners must usually make do with the soils 
more or less as they find them, but the addition 
of plenty of well-decayed compost or manure is 
a big help to the strawberry crop. In most 
reasonable garden soils lime is not needed, and 
sulphate of potash is the only fertilizer that need 


SOUTH WEST NORTH. EAST 
Trezel * Siniscalco Fais Forquet 

— — boys 4S 
_No 4 NT No 6D 
No 6S” No 7S 
Double 7 NT Double No 
No No 


The Italian pair had shown brilliant judgment 
to reach Seven Spades, against a vulnerable 
opening bid. Forquet’s bid of Six Diamonds 
was a fine effort to portray the character of his 
hand, and when his partner was unable to make 


a cue-bid of Six Hearts, he decided that that was — 


the missing control in the West hand and that 
Seven Spades was therefore unlikely to be worse 
than on a diamond break. 

What is one to say of Trezel’s double? With- 


~ out it East would surely have failed in his spade 


grand slam: only the double could point the 


_ way to a first-round finesse of the nine of spades. 


It seems to have been an error of judgment, 


occasioned perhaps by the mounting strain of - 


the situation. 
Its effect’ could not have been foreseen: for 


and TERENCE ISLE 5 


South had doubled hoping to take a trump 


heart suit and hoped therefore to take thirteen 
- tricks relying principally on the minor suits. He 


~ 


. 2a 


be Deed as to two ounces to eat square 
yard at planting time and one ounce each sum= 
mer at this time, so long as the crop lasts, is is 
really necessary for this crop. 

Phosphates have little effect in most soils, but 
with very poor soils one ounce of superphos- 
phate per square yard may be useful at planting 
time. Recent experiments have shown also that 
on average soils nitrogen is unnecessary for 
strawberries and on rich soils may produce too 
many large leaves. If the soil is very poor and 
farmyard or similar manure not available, one 
ounce of sulphate of ammonia at planting time 
in order to produce a strong young plant is all 
that is needed for the whole life of the crop. 

Finally, planting and spacing. Healthy plants 


on good soils need three feet between the rows 


and one and a half feet between the plants in the 
rows, if the bed is to be left to crop for two or 
three seasons. Some people say that it is better 
to plant closer together at nine to twelve inches’ 
apart in double rows with two to two-and-a-half 
feet between alternate rows, and then to scrap 
the bed after one fruiting season. Many worries” 
about attacks of virus diseases, weeds, and other 
troubles can be avoided by this method, Much 
depends on conditions in the garden and the 
neighbourhood, but there is much to be said for 
planting good runners, in good time, in good 
conditions, and looking after them well in order 
to get crops of fruit for the next two or three 
seasons.—‘ In Your Garden’ (Network Three) : 


once, that most level-headed of players, Sinis- 
calco, lost his fine judgment. He realized a 


trick: he knew that his partner controlled the 


failed to consider that partner’s heart contr 

might be, as it was, a void. 
In the other room North failed to open the 

bidding and East bid Four Spades. West replie 


his partner aliweae no ace he settled for 
small slam. 7 
The swing on the board was 2,080, or 11 
match points. The Italian pair, without a word 
of recrimination, addressed themselves to the 
task of winning back the lost points; to s 
good purpose, that they went on to win 
match and the Championship. The skill, ; 
to the qualities of character and of temperament, 
which they showed on this occasion have helped 
them to retain the trophy ever since. 


The European Bridge Championship will be 

in Torquay, beginning on September 24. 

series of articles, famous hand. 
European Cham big are b 
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- Rich Chocolate Cake 


a date and banana filling and cara- 
mel icing. For the cake you will 


4 oz. of grated, dak, plain chocolate 
1 tablespoon of milk 
1 tablespoon of golden syrup 
_ 4 oz. of butter or margarine 
ie oz. of sugar 
a SJ OZ. at self-raising flour (or plain flour with 

4 teaspoon of. baking powder) 
1 oz. of ground rice 
a pinch of salt 

* Melt the chocolate with the milk and golden 

yrup in a saucepan. Cream the butter and 
ar. Add the beaten eggs, then the sieved 
flour, ground rice, and salt. Lastly, stir in the 
‘melted chocolate mixture. Bake in two greased 
and floured 6-inch sandwich tins for approxi- 
‘mately 25 minutes in a moderate oven (gas mark 
4, electric 375°F.). Turn out, and when cold 
fill with the following mixture: 
1 banana 
a little sugar 
1 teaspoon of lemon juice 
_ 3 0z. of chopped dates 

1 oz, of chopped blanched almonds 

Sprinkle a little sugar over the banana, then 
aes it smoothly. Add the lemon juice, chopped 
dates, and almonds. Mix thoroughly with a 
wooden spoon. 

Now cover the cake with ‘the caramel icing, 
ae as follows: 

4 oz. of brown sugar 
_«$0z.of butter. 
3 tablespoons of milk 


Heat the ingredients: gently, stirring until the 


Turis chocolate cake is made with — 


‘sugar has dissolved; then boil quickly for a 
few minutes until the caramel drops from 


the spoon in ‘ flakes’. Using the wooden spoon, 
spread over the cake and decorate with split 
almonds. 
BERNICE DUMMER 
—B.B.C. Television Cookery Club 


Spicy Tomato Sauce 


This is a recipe I sampled in Guernsey. For 
four or five servings cut up and stew about a 
pound of tomatoes (do not peel them or add any 
water—they cook gently in their own juice). 
Sieve them and season them, add a good dash of 


“Worcester sauce and plenty of butter. This is 


particularly good served with lamb chops. 
LouIsE DAVIES 
— Shopping List’ (Home Service) 


Onion Rings 


A listener wants to know how to prevent onion 
rings burning black when being fried. The way 
to fry onion rings to make them tender without 
the risk of burning depends on two things: first, 
a preliminary softening by soaking in milk and 
water for 20 to 30 minutes so that they do not 
require overlong cooking, and, secondly, speedy 
handling while frying. 

Cut a large well-shaped Spanish onion in 
quarter-thick slices and separate them carefully 
into rings. Soak them for 20 to 30 minutes in 


milk and water. Take them out, drain them and 


sprinkle them with well-seasoned flour taking 
care that they are well coated. Then dip each 
ring into a mixture of beaten egg yolk and a 
little milk, and dip a second time in flour. Allow 
them to dry before frying in deep fat. 

The fat must be deep and very hot. Therefore, 


223 


to be able to remove the rings all at once at the 
right moment you must use a frying basket. On 
the other hand, this means a big frying pan and 
the bother of heating a large quantity of fat for a 
small quantity of rings. So try using a wire 
strainer which will go inside a small, but deep, 
pan using a small quantity of fat. Lower the 
rings into the hot fat a few at a time. They will 
cook quickly. Watch them closely and remove 
them the moment they are done. 
MARGARET RYAN 
— Woman’s Hour’ (Light Programme) 


Notes on Contributors 


RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS (page 191): journa- 
list; fomerly on the editorial staff of The 
Economist; author of Middle East fourney 

Tom Soper (page 193): Sub-Warden of 
Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford 

EGON WELLESZ, C.B.E. (page 199): Tutor in 
Music, Lincoln College, Oxford Univer- 
sity; Reader in Byzantine Music at Oxford, 
1948-56; Composer of Die Prinzessin 
Girnara, Alkestis, Incognita, etc.; author 
of A History of Byzantine Music and 
Hymnography, Essays on O pera, etc. 

Davip MEDD (page 201): Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 

JOHN Morris, C.B.—E. (page 2/0): member, 
1922, and 1936 Mount Everest Expedi- 
tions; Controller, Third Programme, 
B.B.C., 1952-58; author of The Gurkhas 
(with Major W. Brook Northey), Living 
with Lepchas, Hired to Kill, etc. 

REGINALD POUND (page 216): writer and 
journalist; author of Pound Notes, Arnold 
Bennett: a biography, Northcliffe (with 
Geoffrey Harmsworth), Selfridge, etc. 

F. W. SHEPHERD (page 222): Director of the 
Rosewarne Experimental Horticulture 
Station, Cornwall 


Crossword No. 1,628. 


Embedded Squares—lll. 


By Fudge 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, August 17. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. 


In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


Editor’s decision is final 


an jaa saga 
yal ee a 


The diagram comprises thirty-six interlacing 
octagons, each divided so as to form a square 
_ surrounded by four hexagons. The squares are 
~mumbered 1-36. Each clue leads to a word of five 
letters, one of which is to be selected and written 
in the correspondingly numbered square, and_ the 
remaining letters without alteration of order written 
clockwise. in the four hexagons round it. Some 
clues, taken in two parts, lead to two different 
words each of which results in the same final con- 
figuration. In the completed puzzle a four-letter 
word can be read anti-clockwise in each ring of 
hexagons, and the letters in the squares form a 
6 x 6 word square. The letters in the twenty-four 
peripheral -hexagons can be arranged as RED 
MASSACRE AT SEATTLE GAOL. Punctuation in the 
clues should be mistrusted. 


CLUES 


1. This bird sounds like an easy target for Colonel 
Chinstrap 
2. gone: Winged birds back well away from the 
OWS 
8. Forward. That’s what Salome got! 
4, Symbol for an increment, found in Egypt or 
used by the Greeks 
6. Baer Italian conductor opens with Leonora 
6. This tuber, although edible, 
mes on a Masty turn 
lame for a fanciful bird, coined in France 
before 1795 
. Sign of comradeship almost obsolete by the end 
of the Forty-five 
__9,. Dark amalgam of tin 
. Essential oil is obtained from cane, cut down 
and inverted 
ce cards of the same denomination, or the fourth 
sequence of twelve 
furs with sable background and spots or 
ar compartments 
pareph with ‘ nothing to declare’ 


could still give 


14, Mad ‘ Mother’ of the Greeks will give you the bird 

15. The ordinary upright type, who once lived at the end 
of all roads 

16. Here the crowd round the Queen make a jarring noise 

17. ‘ Cupid and Psyche’, for example, is lacking in the 
lyrical invention of Archilochus 

18. Rev. showing an w.th 
long strides " 

19. Hang it all! The bad penny is back! 

20. Separate first and last helpings of a pie or tart 

21. Off-beat player might take part in Slavonic Dances 

22. Time? About one-fifty! I’m fast! 

23. This literary hack has escaped oblivion in retrospect 

24. Contract used for supporting pictures even in 20th 

Century studios 

. A beef compound with a Biblical sound 

. Works designs on leather seat without a back 

. Valuable relief work came to nothing in London 

Polytechnic 

28. Warrior whose home is 
banner ” 

29. Examples of defunct transport bristle in Glasgow 

80. Salts despise a senior officer seen in the arms of a nurse 

31. Spenser’s ready payment in advance is very quick with 
nothing left out 

32. Usually verbose men who write concise English in their 
cups 

33. Business-like places of trade 

34. ae French girl might appear with your morning 
conee 

35. Murdered, using a concoction of sprigs of indigo plants 

86, Divide a pound among a crowd 


inclination to decamp, runs 


ww rv 
mao Ut 


under the ‘ star-spangled 


Solttian of No. | ,626 


1st prize: F, D. Gardiner (Henfield); 2nd prize: 
W. H. Porter (Tonbridge); 3rd prize: Mrs. D. M. 
Denny (Topsham). 


re well spent 
in reading for 


advantages, but also for the widen- 


a DEGREE 


e One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; . 
not merely for the material 


ing of outlook, and development of -| 


| sHorT STORY 
WRITING 
for Profit 


| The Ideal Hobby | 


Now is the time to take up short story 
writing—the ideal hobby. 


All types of story are wanted, excellent 
prices are paid, and editors are con- 
stantly on the look-out for promising 
new writers. 


Famous fiction writers have con- 
tributed to the R.I. course in short 
story writing. ‘‘How to Succeed as a 
Writer,’’ an interesting 24-page pros- 
pectus can be obtained free from The 
~Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/4), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. Send for your 
copy ‘NOW. 


mental abilities. Moreover under: 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home Becomes, a. 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations Gn - 
some cases two). You may study for these in, 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100. 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, assess- 
ment of your written work:and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors, A guarantee is* 
given that in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Successes at London 
University examinations alone from 1947. 


e Prospectus free on request (mentioning 5 


exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


EXPERT. HOME TUITION FOR 


General Certificate of Education, Accountancy, 


Banking, Secretaryship, Law, Local Government, 
Civil Service, Insurance. 

Our exclusive methods of Home Study have 
brought quick success to over 60,000 students. 
Every course is complete in itself. No text- 
books are required. All students are covered 
by a genuine No Pass—No Fee Guarantee. 
R.R.C. Courses open the door to success, 


FREE 100 PAGE BOOK 


Send now for a free copy of ‘* Your Career”’. 
Packed with vital facts on a successful career. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE ™ 
6, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION F 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc. Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal Rondon University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship, and Personnel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely" practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Mesetate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, send FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Win £100 First Prize in 
easy Quiz Competition 


You can obtain full details of this simple Quiz 
Competition in the FREE ENTRY FORM available 
to everyone. 


Moreover, you can have the Free *‘ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success'’. In it you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. You can learn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences. 


Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM to. 
the easy, valuable Quiz Competition—and the 
inspiring FREE (DN) ‘‘Know-How Guide'’ which 
tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 
Free subscription to the ‘* Writer'’—the two Free 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; 
send NOW. - < 


WB. A. sSchoolofSuccessfulWriting Ltd. 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
17-18 Dover Street, W.1 


JOIN NOW 


Entrance Fee suspended 
during summer 


Current exhibition: 
THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALEXANDER LIBERMAN. 


MAX ERNST EXHIBITION 
Special preview party at the Tate Gallery 
5th September 8.30-11.30 p.m. 
Tickets including buffet and wine 
25/- for I.C.A. members, guests 35]-. 


For full details of autumn programme 
and visit to Paris, 
apply to the Secretary (L). 


What was the secret of the Ancient 
Greeks? Why were they able to 
accomplish so much? In a new 
historical study, M.1|. Finley recounts 
their outstanding achievements in 
philosophy, literature, science and 
art, and assesses their contribution to 
civilisation. This illustrated booklet 
provides a background to the current 
Home Service series. 5s. 


52 pages. Order it through your newsagent or 
bookseller, or send crossed p.o. for 5s. direct to BBC 
Publications (The Greeks), 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1. 


SAmhrwrO HTN 


HEAR 
BETTER 


MORE CONVENIENTLY 
—REPLACE YOUR 


HEARING AID 
WITH SECRETTE 


—the out of sight, behind 
the ear approach to hearing 
_ help. Fully effective. Full 
details from Amplivox Ltd., 
Ref. F.10, 
80 New Bond St., London, W.1. - 


Ou 9a choose a 
He CHAPPELL 


YOU 
CHOOSE 
THE 

BEST 


Write for catalogue and easy payment scheme. 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Sea 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the’ Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Maspeoane High a0 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ITALIAN BRONZE STATUETTES 


15th to 18th centuries 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
Till October 1 
_ Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2.30-6 
Adm, 3/6 


STAGE DESIGN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1946 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, $.W.1 
Till August 26 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tue., Thur. 10-8 
Adm. 1/6 


A GIFT FOR THAT SPECIAL 
OCCASION 


These richly 
Gold Cased 
Links with 
School, Club, 

or, Regiment 
crest and Colours” 
reproduced exactly in 
Coloured enamels, provide 
the perfect gift for every 
occasion. 

More than 1, 500 designs 
available. ree 
(Other patterns handpainted 
to special order.) 

At all leading Men’ s Shops ane 
Selected Jewellers. 


A “SOPHOS” PRODUCT — 
BY LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD. 


London, 


_ CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal liskond for:— 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE | 
EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxfor 
Cambridge, Northern Univs., and all: other Boards 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams. for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., i Mes 


Diploma in Mathematics P 
Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams. 


Private Study Courses given in Languages, — 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


The College, founded 1887, is. an- Educational — 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutor 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook li 

@PROSPECTUS post free from the Registr: 


56 Burlington House, Cambridg 


| Get ahead oan 
1 stay ahead! 


i 


{ A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically. That 
| means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university entrance, 
professional diplomas. So easy too. In _ 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 
| of your own home you learn at your 
own speed: no tiresome lectures to * 
attend, no travelling. You are taught ~ 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 
is guaranteed, fees are low and you ~ 
| can pay as you learn. 
| 


Send today for FREE prospectus: d 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
DEPT. E.27, = 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 


The Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution is 
supported wholly by voluntary 
contributions 
YOU CAN HELP—SEND YOUI 
_ CONTRIBUTION TO: 
ROYAL © 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION | 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.1 


~ 
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